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For a Fair Street 
Railway Settlement 


What a Settlement Will Do for 


This Community 


A fair street railway settlement, made without undue delay 
along the general lines of either of the City’s ordinances, will get these results: 





Transfers: It will prevent the loss or serious re- 
duction of the free transfer privilege, worth 
$1,000,000 a year to our customers, which might 
follow a receivership. 


Mill Tax: It will bring into the City’s treasury 
$1,400,000 of accrued, unpaid mill tax, added 
to the $1,800,000 already paid. 


City Control: It will give the City joint control of - 


street railway operation, and power, which it 
now lacks, to compel extensions and _better- 
ments, including rapid transit lines and subways. 


Company Credit: It will put the Company in a 
position, which now it does not occupy, to get 
funds with which to make extensions and other 
betterments ordered by the City. 


Taxation: It will relieve the Company to some 
extent of excessive City taxation and permit us 
to use revenue so saved in providing more 
service, in paying higher wages, and in making 
some return to the owners, who for seven years 
past have had no dividends. 


City Purchase: It will provide for purchase of the 
system by the City, if it so desires, at 5-year 


property valuation of $60,000,000 fixed bythe 
City, which is $17,000,000 below our own ap- 
praisement of the property. 


Interurbans: It will reserve the City’s right to 
admit interurban and other street railways to 
this city, and establish their right to use United 
Railways tracks. 

Franchises: It will establish for all time the fact 
that franchise values belong to the public; ihat 
the Company cannot capitalize them nor earn 
dividends on them. 


Capitalization: The adoption of the partnership 
plan, in Ordinance No. 1, would compel the 
Company to. reduce its total of securities from 
$101,000,000 to $60,000,000. This plan also 
would limit the Company’s share of street rail- 
way earnings, for bond interest and stock divi- 
dends, to 6°% on the $60.000.000 valuation, 
which is equivalent to the normal and _neces- 
sary public utility return of 8° on a valuation 
of only $45,000,000. 


Co-operation: It will end the 10-year City-Com- 
pany fight over excessive taxation and franchise 
rights, and establish City-Company co-operation 





intervals, with 4% City bonds, at a bare physical for more and better service. 


We believe a great majority of the men and women of St. 
Louis will approve a settlement producing these results. We believe only a small 


minority wish the City Government to persist in policies that threaten St. Louis’ 
street railway service with a receivership. 

This Company speaks directly for 30,000 St. Louisans— 
its employes, its security holders and their families. We 
are as loyal to St. Louis as any of its other citizens, and as 


eager to do our share in promoting the City’s growth. 
We do not ask that the City, if it ever buys this system, shall 


pay for a dollar of “water”. We do not ask to be allowed to earn dividends on a 
dollar of “water.” All we ask is a fair wage for the labor and capital employed 
in providing St. Louis and the St. Louis suburban district with first-class street rail- 
way service—and we are as eager to extend and improve it as any of you are to 
have it extended and improved. 


The United Railways Company of St. Louis 
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Reflections 
By William Marion Reedy 


A Little Calm 
ERENSKY seems to be master of the situation 
in Russia. Korniloft’s revolt dissolved almost 
at a breath; he and some of his lieutenants are 
Our ambassador David Rk. 


i Russia 


in prison pending trial. 
Francis, on the scene, regards Korniloff as having 
made a demonstration representative of conservative 
opinion in the empire that has been proclaimed a 
republic since Korniloff’s surrender. There was no 
strength to conservative opinion. It did not back up 
the general, so he backed down. From all appearances, 
KKerensky has still the support of the Socialists who 
are for no compromise with the Germany enemy. 
How long the party of Kerensky will retain its 
cohesion none can say, but his proposal of a con- 
stitution removes suspicion of his purpose to be a 
dictator and draws together all the elements that 
are not beguiled by Rousseaunian or Tolstoyan ultra- 
idealism. erensky and his provisional government 
are a focus around which organized government may 
be built up. Prosecution of the war will also help 
te hammer the people into solidarity. In this situ- 
ation nothing would better become Kerensky than 
leniency toward WNorniloff. 
ste of 
A loolish Pante 

Aut the talk about the I. W. W. spreading in 
kansas is a fake and a false alarm. What is hap- 
pening in Kansas is that the Non-Partisan League 
North Dakota 
The league 


of farmers 
is organizing in the 
has no more revolutionary purposes than the estab- 
grain elevators and the 
from 
It is much 


swept 


state. 


which recently 


sunflower 


state-owned 
improvements 


lishment of 


farm taxation. 


exemption cf 
The league is not opposed to the war. 
like the old Grange, and the later Farmers’ Alli- 
ance. It has some kinship with the Tenant Farmers’ 
organizations in Texas, Oklahoma and Missouri. Its 
programme has no likeness whatever to that of the 
I W. W.. There is no ground for the scare some 
correspondents are throwing into the eastern papers. 
The farmers are organizing against the old political 
parties, the elevator owners and the railroads, and 
they have a glimpse of the truth of single tax: that 
is all. 
fo ak 
Gosse’s “Swinburne” 

A Most intriguing book is Edmund Gosse’s “Life 
of Swinburne” (Macmillan’s, New York). Mr. 
Gosse, himself a poet, is perhaps too tender of Swin- 
burne’s frailties; indeed, this biographer dealt much 
more harshly with his own father in that wonderful 
and pitiful book, “Father and Son.” But if 
does not enter into particulars as to Swinburne’s 
“racketings,” the reader loses nothing. If the poet 
did get drunk, what of it? What matters is that 
his early poems and ballads made all youth divinely 
drunk with their sensuous music in the later sixties. 
And they can intoxicate and enchant us yet—Fau- 
stine, Fragoletta, Dolores, Felise and Yolande and 
Juliette.” What poet ever sang so rapturously of 
the sea? And “stray breaths of Sapphic song that 
blew through Mitylene” were caught in his rhythms 
Criticasters say to-day he had 


Gosse 


and shook our blood. 
no thought; but he had, only it seemed to be drowned 
How he startled Mrs. Grundy with 
He was condemned 


in his melody. 
his pagan passion was a shame. 
but he triumphed. To be sure, he did not fulfill his 
promise in later years. But his youthful perform- 
ance stands unparalleled and underogated from by 


multitudinous imitation. He sang no great songs 
after Theodore Watts-Dunton took charge of him 
and he quit drinking; but Swinburne was past forty 
then and lyric poets should not live too long, or if 
they live, should not sing. Swinburne’s dramas are 
spots. He could not organize his genius 
for long. All his life he 
All liis life he dealt with life and love as they came 
to him through other men’s works—the Elizabethans 
and Frenchmen like Gautier and Baudelaire. He 
was irritable, fretful, tempestuous, a thing of wild 
His prose writings are wonderful for volu- 
There was 


ereat in 
remained a wonder-child. 


moods. 
bility and for lack of critical judgment. 
no mean for him between rapturous praise and un- 
mitigated vituperation. Hle was self-educated in old 
hooks mostly and he hated the schools. 
were ferocious and mostly of his making; there was 
no justification for his attack upon Whistler, whose 
work he had almost angelically praised in “Before a 
Mirror.” He was a great lover of republicanism— 
far away. He never trilled a note for republicanism 
or any reform at home. In a shrill way he was a 
choleric equivalent of landor, whom also he much 
was 


His quarrels 


honored in an exquisite rhymed tribute. He 
subject to effeminate frenzies that were first almost 
frightening and then comic. His face was beautiful 
but weak and he was altogether physically a mere 
mite of a man—all but his huge head with its halo 
of bright red hair. In his rages he gave an impres- 
sion of impotency; you get the same impression from 
his violent prose. He proposed to a girl who laughed 
at him, and he put his feelings into “The Triumph 
of Time” and he never married, though he lived 
to be an old, old man. Once he was a dandy and a 
3ond street tailor put him in his fashion plate to 
avertise a waistcoat. There is a deal of these in- 
teresting minutiae in this “Life,” but Mr. Gosse tells 
of Swinburne nothing mean. His biography-portrait 
tells as much in its reticences as in its revelations. 
3ut Mr. Gosse’s consideration of Swinburne’s work 
is sound and fair. Swinburne was not a great poet, 
but a true one, a poet of revolt against convention. 
He was a magician in verbal music, an unequaled 
artificer in rhymes. They still, like the limbs of his 
Dolores, “move to the music of passion with a lithe 
There’s life, too, amid the 
“Chastelard,” and he 


and lascivious regret.” 
sawdust in “Bothwell” 
made something new and hotly strange of the tale of 
“Tristram of Lyonesse.” He clothed classicism in 
exotics. He over-praised Venus as might a grudg- 
ing and infrequent actual worshiper of the goddess. 
But he wiil while rant 
“Dolores” to girls in the moonlight or while callow 
atheism chants “The Hymn to Proserpine.” Algernon 
loving youth 


and 


never be forgot boys 


Charles Swinburne is part of singing, 
forever, and Edmund Gosse has not wrought his 
fantastic memory any wrong. 
ste of 
Examine all the Drafted 

Provost MARSHAL-GENERAL CROWDER is right—all 
the men drawn in the draft should be examined as 
to fitness for service. They should know their fate 
at once, that they may arrange their affairs with 
some certitude as to the immediate future. Those 
who are to serve should prepare for the service. 
Those who are to be exempt should be permitted to 
plan undertakings and enter upon engagements, as 
they cannot now do. Examination and determina- 
tion of status now would make mind 
among all those drawn. Besides, if and when there 
shall be another call, the examinations will all be 
done with and there will be no delay in the muster- 
The machinery for the work is in splendid 
The task can be completed in 


for ease of 


ing. 
operating condition. 
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less time now than after a period of inactivity upon 
the part of those who must perform it Probably 
some members of the boards would like to get back 
to uninterrupted prosecution of their private busi- 
nesses and ¢crop the examinations for which they 
receive no pay, but for the.most part the board mem- 
hers who have given their services to the country 
are not complaining. It would be only fairness to 
all the men drawn to examine them right away. 
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The Tax Bill 

Concress still worries over the tax measure. A 
greater burden might very well be placed on wealth, 
but if all the wealth is to be taken in taxes who will 
buy the bonds, since some bonds we must have? The 
war at the present stage of general economic en- 
lightenment cannot all be paid for by taxes, though it 
might well be if the government would go after the 
war profits in rising land values. Delay in deliberation 
over the tax measure might be tolerable if it held 
forth promise of increasing materially the tax on 
War profits, but the action of the senate has de- 
stroyed hope of that. There will be another year 
maybe more to provide for and the war profits taxes 
can be imposed in a later measure more in accord 
with democratic principles. 

ofe of 
Ileaded for Fiat Money 

Hon. Custer H. Krum, of St. Louis and the 
Mirror stall, tells the Chicago Tribune that with 
bond issues of $17,000,000,000 more or less, and only 
$5,000,000,000 of circulating medium, the country is 
hell-bent for what must be, in effect, fiat money to a 
large extent. If the greenbacks saved the union in 
1861-65, they are good enough to enable us to make 
the world safe for democracy now and later. There's 
nothing wrong with that. Uncle Sam’s promises to 
pay are good, and we have some hundreds of mil- 
lions of them out now in treasury notes. Fiat money 
is not the sum of all evils. There’s some fiat in most 
money. 

‘ fe of 
A Public Utility’s Move 

Tue Union Electric Light Company of St. Louis 
is going in for public ownership of itself, selling the 
second $1,000,000 of its 7 per cent preferred stock 
to its customers, some of whom pay for it in small 
monthly installments when settling their light bills, 
This is good business for the company, to have a 
great many of its customers for part owners. It 
should be a good thing for the city, too, in the long 
run. A public utility owned at home should be re- 
sponsive to the home demand for good service and 
fair rates. Such ownership should be a strong pro- 
tection against radical and rabid legislation. 

ofe of 
Max Eastman Did It 

MAx EAStMAN’s paper, The Masses, is denied the 
privilege of the mails. It’s too bad. The paper is 
very well written. Its sketches are strong, its 
art is vigorous, its poetry excellent. And its pacifism 
is rambunctious. Mr. Eastman slips in the current 
issue—obtainable at the news stands—a full page 
editorial on “President Wilson’s Letter to the Pope.” 
Mr. Eastman is the brains and eloquence of the 
peripatetic People’s Council. He speaks for Uncle 
Sam's Opposition. 

Mr. Eastman says that but for what “we” said 
and did the President wouldn’t have written his 
letter. “We,” that is Mr. Eastman, had called for 
proof that the war was one for democracy. “We” 
assumed that the President had adopted ‘the whole 
animus of the British war on Germany,” and had 
answered Rus:ia’s appeal for a peace on the demo- 
cratic basis of no punitive indemnities, no forcible 
annexations, (ree development for all nationalities 


” 


“in the negative.” “We” were outraged by the Flag 
Day address as repudiating the President’s “peace 
without victory” speech. But now :— 

“These thinyzs are considerably altered by the 
President’s lett. r to the Pope. In that letter he does 
declare, as we demanded, that he will enter into 
peace negotiatioi's as soon as he can treat with a 


government resposible to the people. And he makes 


this plainer in a :upplementary statement (through 
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lansing) that he means what is commonly meant by 
‘responsible ministry.’ 

“He does accede to the Russian peace terms in 

almost their own language: ‘No punitive damages,’ 

‘io dismemberment of empires,’ ‘vindication of the 

sovereignty both of those that are weak and _ those 


in 


that are strong.’ 

“He does separate our purposes absolutely from 
the imperialistic ambitions of the ruling classes in 
the Allied countries, both by the manifest implication 
of these peace terms, and by dissenting from the 
‘economic war’ against Germany agreed upon by them 
in their Paris conference. 

“He does state in concrete language what it is our 
citizens are being drafted for, and this removes a 
little of the insult, at least, from the injury of con- 
scription. 

“He still fulminates, in a way that seems a little 
forgetful of our own failings, against lies and crimes 
committed by the enemy, but a good. deal of that 
may be discounted as the necessary self-righteousness 
ot the mood of combat. For he renounces vindictive 
intentions so completely as to make us feel that he 
has recovered, or will recover, at least, when the day 
of action comes, the justice and elevation of the 
Peace without Victory address. There is high hope, 
in this letter to the Pope, of permanent just peace 
and international federation for the world.” 

Some of that is a litthe raw—as for example the 
“insult” and the “injury” of conscription ;:—but a 
pacilist is permitted to be a little raw. On the whole, 
Mr. Eastman accepts the letter as a move for peace. 
But what gets him is why the President didn’t an- 
swer the Russians or some three millions of his own 
citizens who elected him, but did answer the Pope 
at Rome. Mr. Eastman avers that the President 
never stated his war purposes until he stated them to 
the Pope. Mr. Eastman proceeds to speculate— 
why? He writes; “Perhaps the President’s reason 
for waiting was that he wanted to lend enough money 
and guarantee enough support to the Allies, so that 
he would be in a position to tell them what their 
peace terms were to be. If that was the reason, we 
make our bow to him as the most astute and really 
powerful statesman of the world, and we give thanks 
that he really likes peace better than war.” That 
last sentence is, of course, “writ sarkastic,” but the 
one before it contains a glimpse of a great truth, 
though the Allies may not agree im ftofo that our 
terms shall be theirs. 

But Mr. astman really thinks the President wrote 
the letter to pacify the pacifists of the peripatetic 
and fugacious People’s Council. Here is how the 
editor of The Masses puts it—quite gracefully: “The 
President’s letter to the Pope was published two days 
before the People’s Council was to convene. In that 
letter he yielded our original and our chief demand. 
It may be that the People’s Council was in large 
measure the cause of the wording of his letter—in 
which case we make our bow to ourselves.” Max 
Eastman thinks he has as much influence with the 
President as has Col. House, or as Col. House 
thinks he has, 

Woodrow Wilson, says the author of “The Enjoy- 
ment of Poetry,” “is in very truth—albeit we hope 
temporarily and only through personal force—the 
strongest autocrat in the world. And while de- 
nouncing his autocracy, and its employment to silence 
criticism and quell the struggle for liberty within 
our borders, we are thankful for this evidence that 
he still mtends to use it beyond our borders, it he 
can, to the great end of eliminating international 
war from the world.” 

All this seems to be quite a concession by Mr. 
Eastman. He doesn’t appear to be quite so “unre- 
constructed” and intransigeant as he was. Now that 
he admits he knows what the war is for he may tell 
us whether there’s any other way to get the thing 
for which the war is being fought. Die Westliche 
Post can't see that there is. Maybe The Masses will 
eet over its strabismus. I hope so, for I'd like all 
the people who care for good reading and _ yirile 
illustration to be able once again to get their copy of 
The Masses through the mails. If the President 
wrote his letter to the Pope because he wanted to 


explain matters to Mr. Eastman, and the explanation 


is satisfactory to Mr. Eastman, let the war go on. 


The Pope is said to have found the letter not quite 
what he expected, but—oh what a chance for an 
Orangeman’s condemnation of the Pope!—the Peo- 
ple’s Council is pacified and it may now find a place 
to alight and rest. Mr. Eastman has paid a high 
compliment te the President and to himself. 
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Spurlos Versenkt 
GERMANY's editors are trying ingeniously to find 
other meanings for spurlos versenkt than “sink with- 
out leaving a trace,” but they cannot do it. One of 
them says that Count Luxburg meant that the ships 
of friendly Argentine should be sunk and the sur- 
vivors taken to a German port, but the survivors 
would be so many traces of what had happened and 
Argentine would have learned the facts. Even such 
an “unmitigated ass” as the Argentine minister of 
foreign affairs would realize that such dealing with 
ships that Germany had promised to “pass” through 
the barred zone was treachery and assassination. 
German political morality is the same, dealing with 
\rgentine or Belgium or the United States—murder 
friends to gct at enemies. An American in Germany 
about six months ago asked a German why so many 
nations were against Germany. The reply was, “Be- 
cause we have such poor diplomats.” As if public 
opinion of acts were dependent upon diplomatic in- 
terpretation of them. As if good diplomats could 
make wrong right in the opinion of the world. Ger- 
man political morality holds anything permissible 
that the perpetrator can “get away with.” The vices 
of honest men are the virtues of Teutonic statesmen. 
Good Beginning 
‘Tis a good omen that the season of higher class 
theatricals in St. Louis opens with William Collier 
and his associates in such a play as “Nothing But 
The Truth.” Here is clean fun clear through, play- 
ing around a thought or a fancy everybody has had, 
If everybody spoke nothing but the truth what a fine 
social hell we’d have. And yet people insist upon 
freedom of speech! Mr. William Collier is, I think, 
our most representative American comedian; he's so 
trig and trim and nifty and light on his intellectual 
feet. He speaks perfectly the language that is cur- 
rent in the world—there’s no literary “trace” in it. 
The tone is a bit cynical yet it stoops or lifts easily 
to sentimentalism, but it never falls off the plane of 
decency. Myr. Collier is wholesome. So is his play. 
The kind of laughter he and it evoke is good medi- 
cine. May nothing later at the Garrick dissipate the 
savor and flavor of the opening attraction. 
ote of 
More Good lilm Art 
ARE not the movie magnates overfeeding us with 
vampire films, all unhealthy and, at last, boresome? 
I think so. Let the vampire vamp now and again 
of course—we must have the modern equivalent of 
Athos’ Miladi or the earlier Morgan le Fay—but why 
rot more of such material as Mary Miles Minter’s 
“Charity Castle.” That’s an American fairy play of 
real charm, its improbabilities softened by saving 
humor and its preaching reduced to a minimum. 
Miss Minter and the other persons in that film 
carry off some very plastic situations without making 
them super-soft or maudlin. The acting is better 
than in the vampire reels and the story is better told 
end, for all its fancy, more natural. 
ote of 
More Camouflage 
Wuat’s the psychology of the new fashion among 
the girls—the paint fashion? Faces dead white ex- 
cept for a central blob of rouge, heavily carmined 
lips, belladonna’d eyes and antimonied eyebrows and 
curl-whisps over the ears. It is deliciously artificial, 
of course. It banishes ingenuousness as an outward 
sign, though many innocents use it. Seems to me 
that it's a case of life imitating art. Fashion has 
come around to the point of using the theory of 
Futurism or Cubism. Every girl in the style looks 
like an ultra-modernist poster, or as if she had just 
stepped off the cover of Vogue or Vanity Fair, not 
only as to her discordant facial color scheme, but as 
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to shortness of skirt, revelative clinging thereof, and 
length of limb disclosed. I don’t object to the tash- 
ion—not in the least. Every new fashion that repeats 
some old one is pretty in its way, when prettily 
used by pretty girls, and this one is strangely net 
wanton, though paint and wanton have ever gone 
together. Wonder if it derives somehow from the 
Great War. Can it be a sort of camouflage of femi- 
ninity designed to conceal the signs of the wear of 
thoughts of war, upon women’s faces? Where the 
fashions come from there are few women who have 
not to mourn, but outwardly to mourn would be to 
depress the spirits of the men who have to fight. 
What easier, then, than to turn to artificial con- 
ventionalization of feature by the use of the strong 
contrasting cclors red, white and black? The cifect 
becomes somewhat mask-like—a sort of reflection of 
ierrot and Columbine. Certainly the fashion cannot 
be said, strictly speaking, to be gay, but certainly it 
is a bit defiant. War's wounds shall not show upon 
women's faces. The mothers, wives, sweethearts, 
sisters of men who go out to doom will face Death 
down, their grieving hidden under high paint. | 
doubt if this be according to the psychology of 
Freud, who possibly would find in the fashion proof 
of war’s loosing the /ibido in a way to break down 
the sex-sanctities, but then Freud and Jung and all 
their tribe strike me as being “cases” from their own 
hooks. The fashion is btsarre but it is beautiful in 
its symbolic synchronism with the world’s dance of 
Death. ee oe 
The Spirit Spy System 

lr is good to know that the Spirit Spy System 
has been discontinued in connection with the war. 
It was a great scheme—a secret service unparalleled. 
When it was instituted by Mr. Lincoln J. Phifer, of 
The New HWorld, out at Girard, Kansas, where The 
Appeal to Reason comes from and The Menace is 
a neighbor, just across the Missouri line, we were 
prepared for great results. The results, I take it, 
were achieved, but they were never given to the 
world or to our country’s intelligence department. 
Of course, the war has released a great many spirits 
from the bonds of flesh and they were and are moy- 
ing about in the other world with all kinds of in- 
formation about not only the armies and navies but 
about the thoughts and purposes and plans of the 
leaders of the forces by land and sea. What could 
he simpler than getting in touch with those spirits 
through mediums and securing all this information? 
Why, some of the spirits could look into the most 
secret archives of the grand headquarters and tip off 
movements at any time. Then, too, the Spirit Spy 
System would have been, and as | understand, was 
of great value in locating missing persons from the 
Various armies for anxious relatives. But after a 
couple of months the system was discontinued or 
Mr. Phifer so announced it in his paper, that has for 
contributors each week the spirits of William Shake- 
speare, Horace Greeley, not to mention small deer. 
The thing was too dangerous, Mr. Phifer announced, 
and then, too, spirits were found to be terribly par- 
tisan and they lied for their own side of the war. 
‘They would not give aid and comfort to the enemy. 
Some of them didn’t care to give any information 
about enemy dead folk. According as in the flesh 
they belonged to one group of belligerents or an- 
other they kept up their allegiance in the discarnate 
state. Some valuable information was gathered by 
means of rappings, table-tipping, the ouija board, 
automatic writing and so forth, but it was’a hard 
iob to pick the true from the false. And some of 
the spirits showed that now as in the days of A/y 
lncle Toby, the army, indeed all the armies, swore 
horribly in Flanders. Mr. Phifer concluded, after a 
special message from Horace Greeley, that the Spirit 
Spy System had better be discontinued. The most 
confusing thing was the number of prophecies by 
spirits from cither side that the war was going to 
end in victory for this side or that. The Allies and 
the Teutons had about an even break when _ the 
prophecies were tabulated. The dates set by the 
spooks for the ending of the war ranged from a 
few months hence to ten or a dozen years. Mr. 
Phifer’s paper is not committed to one side or the 
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other. In fact, it pays little attention to the war 
these days. Its contributions from Shakespeare are 
appearing regularly, but Shakespeare has nothing to 
say about the war. He is still writing plays, mostly. 
The readers of The New World are writing letters 
to the editor saying that these plays, judging by pub- 
lished samples, are better than those he wrote while 
here on this bank and shoal of time. I have read 
some of the post-mortem plays myself, but I don't 
think that they are as good writing as the little 
essays by “Gene Debs that Mr. Phifer prints in 
pretty little bibelots and sells at small cost. 1 don’t 
think that Shakespeare can do ’Gene Debs stuff at 
all. He tried it once when he drew. the character of 
Jack Cade and produced a savage travesty of that 
worthy gentleman's indisputably Debsian principles. 
Maybe after the war, Mr. Phifer will publish in The 
New Iorld a great deal of the material—if that’s 
not the wrong word—gathered by the members of 
the highly dematerializcd Spirit Spy System. It is 
in order here to call attention to the fact that the 
spirits, which have recently by their output over the 
oulja board made this city a literary center as great 
as Boston or Indianapolis, have steadily and con- 
sistently refused to say anything about the war other 
than to lament and condemn and deplore it. Even 
Mark Twain, who didn’t like the Germans overmuch 
while he was with us, has said to inquirers “Nix on 
the war.’ An odd thing, too, is the fact that in this 
New World paper, with a whole troop of spirit 
writers, there has been no mention whatever of our 
local literary spooks. I am told, though, that spook 
writers and musicians and doctors and painters are 
just as jealous of one another, as spooks, as they 
were when they wore the muddy vesture of decay. | 
don't believe that our government secured either the 
Zimmerman note urging the stirring up of a war on 
us in Mexico, or the Luxburg messages in German 
code through Swedish government representatives in 
uenos Aires through the instrumentality of the 
Spirit Spy Ssytem. The system hasn't been helpful 


as against the submarine, and surely if there are 


(jerman spirits at work for their government they 
have gone al! wrong in reading the minds of the 
Ailies who were supposed to be easily scared to death 
by calculated Schrecklichkeit. editor Phifer doesn't 
says much in his paper about the yield of informa- 
tion during the time the spook detective-bureau was 
in operation, but in his brief references to it, he hints 
that he could a tale unfold an he would. Maybe he’s 
holding back his dope for the psychological moment 
and will turn loose a story that will throw into the 
shade the revelations of our former ambassador to 
Verlin, Mr. Gerard. 
fe ote 
Coal Shenanigan in llinots 

I FIND an extremely interesting half-column = in 
the latest issue of The News, of Herrin, Illinois. 
Herrin is the very center of the Southern Illinois 
coal belt. The News is a very good small town 
paper, whose editor is Mr. Hal W. Trovillion, a 
gentleman, a scholar, a fine printer and a poet. Says 
this item in the News: “The coal mines in and 
about Herrin are giving about as much considera- 
tion to prices President Wilson recently established 
coal should he sold for at the mines as if the King 
of Siam had issued the order. Openly, in defiance 
of the government order, coal is selling at the mines 
about here at straight $3.00 a ton for any grade, the 
prices which have been in effect since last spring 
when coal began to crawl up from about $2.25 a ton. 
The coal loaded in cars for shipping at the mines 
is sold at prices substantially established by the 
President's order. Graded coal at $2.25, mine run at 
$1.95 and screenings at $1.70. A ton of coal, any 
grade one can buy, delivered in Herrin, costs $3.90: 
the $3 per ton at the mouth of the mine and ninety 
cents a ton for delivering. ‘We are simply obeying 
instructions handed down from the higher-ups,’ one 
superintendent explained to The News. ‘We asked 
him what we would do if a federal officer came down 
and started to imprison us for not obeying the 
President’s order, and we were told to get in touch 
at once with the head office. The miners are still 
getting their coal at thé various mines at about $1.72 
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a ton, which is supposed to be at a price that per- 
mits a reasonable profit. The coal men throughout 
the coal fields down state seem to be in a combine 
to defy the President’s orders and nearly every mine 
has established the same price per ton at the mine 
tu retail trade. Only one mine in the Murphysboro 
field has cut the price on retail coal to anyway begin 
to conform with the President’s order.” I do not 
helieve that this item as I quote it was written by 
Mr. Trovillion, the editor of The News. It reads as 
if it were written by one of the miners, and there- 
fore looks all the more authentic. If what the 
Herrin News prints is true, the U. S. Department 
of Justice should be getting after the mine owners 
in the vicinity of Herrin. It is all very well to fix 
prices by proclamation, but it is mighty hard to 
make them stay fixed, in Illinois or elsewhere. 
sf fe 
A War Incident 

INrO an office in Washington that shall be name- 
less strolled a prominent citizen of a western state. 
A number of men were sitting at a table mulling 
over a lot of papers. One of them looked up, be- 
held the newcomer and exclaimed, “The very man 
we’re looking for. Do you know a young man in 
your town in your line named (say) Smith?” 

“T should say I do, and he’s all right, capable and 
ot excellent judgment,” replied the caller. 

“Good, We'll make him a captain.” 

“That’s splendid. You know his father was in the 
Confederate army.” 

“The hell you say! So was my father. We'll 
make the young man a major,” said the man at the 
table. 

And a major that young man is to-day, and a most 
soldicrly maler, too. Perhaps one should comment 
upon this, but—what’s the use?) Who cares for the 
sys.em of selection if we're getting cood officers 
through its operation. 

oe ofe 
As Bad as the Kaiser 

THe dispute as to the proposed ordinances to com- 
promise the issues between the city and the United 
Railways Company is no longer an affair between the 
city and the great public service corporation. The 
fight is between the United Railways and the Post- 
Dispatch, with the Board of Aldermen waiting to 
go with the winner of the fracas. The newspaper 
insists there shall he no settlement that does not re- 
duce the capitalization far below the proposed com- 
promise figure of $60,000,000. The company insists 
that the reduction to $60,000,000 is a big sacrifice of 
values and that the property is overtaxed in com- 
parison with like propertics in other leading cities. 
The company tights the newspaper's editorials with 
effectively written advertisements that are themselves 
editorials. As I see it, the Post-Dispatch attitude 
towards the company is that of making it pay for all 
past sins of omission and commission and then hold- 
ing it down for the future to a minimum of earnings 
that will preclude the possibility of the company’s 
fiuancing itself, as is now imperatively necessary. 
The newspaper will not accept the railway’s valuation 
of its property, nor city engineer Charles FE. Smith’s 
valuation. The Board of Aldermen is holding hear- 
ings. The company is paying no dividends. The 
property is deteriorating. Cost of materials and 
operation increases. A receivership is among the 
probabilities. A “busted” street car system wil! not 
be a good advertisement for this community. The 
Post-Dispatch opposes all the compromise ordinances, 
proposals to take the city in as partner in profits 
and co-management and all. The railway company 
submits its proposals, which the paper will not stand 
for at all. It says “the city’s interests must be pro- 
tected at every point.” Nobody speaks for the city, 
apparently, although the company makes what one 
cannot help but regard as heavy concessions, viewed 
in the light of what we know of the attitude of 
public service corporations here and elsewhere in 
the not too remote past. The company’s franchises 
are clouded with doubt to a certain extent and that, 
with the tax burden, makes capital shy of coming 
forward to help a concern that has not paid a divi- 


dend in a number of years. It asks the city to 
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to uninterrupted prosecution of their private bust 
nesses and Crop the examinations for which thes 
receive no pay, but for the most part the board mem 
hers who have given their services to the country 
are not complaining It would be only fairness to 
all the men drawn to examine them right away 

ote ote 
The Tax Bill 

CONGRESS still worries over the tax measure. A 


well be placed on wealth, 


but af all the wealth is to be taken in taxes who will 


yreater burden might very 


buy the bonds, since some bonds we must have? The 
war at the present stage of general economic en 
hightenment cannot all be paid for by taxes, though it 
might well be if the government would go after the 
War profits in rising land values. Delay in deliberation 
over the tax measure might be tolerable if it held 
forth promise of increasing materially the tax on 
War profits, but the action of the senate has de- 
stroyed hope of that. There will be another year 
maybe more to provide for and the war profits taxes 
can be imposed in a later measure more in accord 


with democratic principles. 


oo a 
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Ileaded for Fiat Mon 
Hon, Citrster H. Kroeu, of St. Louis and the 
Mirror stall, tells the Chicago Tribune that with 
bond issues of $17,000,000,000 more or less, and only 
$5,000,000,000 of circulating medium, the country is 
hell-bent for what must be, in effect, fiat money to a 


large extent. If the greenbacks saved the union in 


1861-65, they are good enough to enable us to make 
the world safe for democracy now and later. There's 
nothing wrong with that. Unele Sam’s promises to 
pay are good, and we have some hundreds of mil 
ons of them out now in treasury notes. Fiat money 
is not the sum of all evils. There’s some fiat in most 
money. 
of ete 

A Public Utility’s Move 

Tue Union Electric Light Company of St. Louis 
is going in tor public ownership of itself, selling the 
second $1,000,000 of its 7 per cent preferred stock 
to its customers, some of whom pay for it in small 
monthly installments when settling their light bills, 
This is good business for the company, to have a 
great many of its customers for part owners. It 
should be a good thing for the city, too, in the long 
run. <A public utility owned at home should be re 
sponsive to the home demand for good service and 
fair rates. Such ownership should be a strong pro- 
tection against radical and rabid legislation, 

yr 
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Max Lastinan Did It 
MAX EASTMAN’s paper, The Masses, is denied the 


} 


privilege of the mails. It’s too bad. The paper is 


very well written. Its sketches are strong, its 
art is vigorous, its poetry excellent. And its pacifism 
is rambunctious. Mr. Eastman slips in the current 
issue—-obtainable at the news stands—a full page 
editorial on “President Wilson’s Letter to the Pope.” 
Mr. Eastman is the brains and eloquence of the 
peripatetic People’s Council. He speaks for Uncle 
Sam's Opposition. 

Mr. Eastman says that but for what “we” said 
and did the President wouldn’t have written his 
letter. “We,” that is Mr. Eastman, had called for 
proof that the war was one for democracy. “We” 
assumed that the President had adopted “the whole 
animus of the British war on Germany,” and had 
answered Russia’s appeal for a peace on the demo- 
cratic basis of no punitive indemnities, no forcible 
annexations, free development for all nationalities 
“We” were outraged by the Flag 


“in the negative.’ 
Day address as repudiating the President’s “peace 
without victory” speech. But now: 

“These things are considerably altered by the 
President’s letter to the Pope. In that letter he does 
declare, as we demanded, that he will enter into 
peace negotiations as soon as he can treat with a 
government responsible to the people. And he makes 
this plainer in a supplementary statement (through 
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that he means what is common yo meant Ds 

nsible milustt 
Iie does aceecde to the Russian peace terms in 
ost their own language: ‘No punitive damages, 
no dismemberment of empires,’ ‘vindication of the 
wovercignty hoth of those that are weak and. those 


that are strong.’ 

“He does separate our purposes absolutely from 
the imperialistic ambitions of the ruling classes in 
the Alhed countri S. both hy 
terms, and by dissenting from. the 


the manifest implication 
el these pocace 
‘cconomic war’ against Germany agreed upon by them 
in their Paris conference. 

“He does state in concrete language what it is our 
citizens are beine drafted for, and this removes a 
little of the insult, at least, from the injury of con 
scription, 

“He still fulminates, in a way that seems a little 
forgetful of our own failings, against lies and crimes 
committed by the enemy, but a good deal of that 
may be discounted as the Hecessary self-righteousness 
ot the mood of combat. For he renounces vindictive 
intentions so completely as to make us feel that he 
has recovered, or will recover, at least, when the day 
of action comes, the justice and cleyation of the 
Peace without Victory address, There is high hope, 
in this letter to the Pope, of permanent Just peace 
and international federation for the world.” 

Some of that is a litthe raw—as for example the 
‘insult”™ and the “injury” of conscription ;—but a 
pacifist is permitted to be a little raw. On the whole, 
Mr. Eastman accepts the letter as a move for peace 
But what gets him is why the President didn’t an 
swer the Russians or some three millions of his own 
citizens who clected him, but did answer the Pope 
at Rome. Mr. Eastman avers that the President 
never stated his war purposes until he stated them to 
tlhe Pope. Mr. Eastman proceeds to speculate 
Hle writes: “Perhaps the President’s reason 
for waiting was that he wanted to lend enough money 


why? 


and guarantee enough support to the Allies, so that 
he would be in a position to fell them what their 
peace terms were to be. If that was the reason, we 
make our bow to him as the most astute and really 
powerful statesman of the world, and we give thanks 
that he really likes peace better than war.” That 
last sentence is, of course, “writ sarkastic,” but. the 
one before it contains a glimpse of a great truth, 
though the Allies may not agree mm folo that our 
terms shall be theirs. 

jut Mr. Ikastman really thinks the President wrote 
the letter to pacify the pacifists of the peripatetic 
and fugacious People’s Council. Here is how the 
cditor of The Masses puts it "The 
President’s letter to the Pope was published two days 
In that 


quite gracefully : 


before the People’s Council was to convene. 
letter he yielded our original and our chief demand. 
It may be that the People’s Council was in large 
measure the cause of the wording of his letter—in 
which case we make our bow to ourselves.” Max 
Kastman thinks he has as much influence with the 
President as has Col. House, or as Col. House 
thinks he has. 

Woodrow Wilson, says the author of “The Enjoy 
ment of Poetry,” “is in very truth—albeit we hope 
temporarily and only through personal foree—the 
strongest autocrat in the world. And while de- 
rouncing his autocracy, and its employment to silence 
criticism and quell the struggle for liberty within 
our borders, we are thankful for this evidence that 
lie still mtends to use it heyond our borders, if he 
can, to the great end of eliminating international 
war from the world.” 

All this seems to be quite a concession by Mr. 
Eastman. He doesn’t appear to be quite so “unre- 
constructed” and infransigeant as he was. Now that 
he admits he knows what the war is for he may tell 
us whether there’s any other way to get the thing 
for which the war is being fought. Die Westliche 
Post can't sce that there is. Maybe The Masses will 
ect over its strabismus. I hope so, for Vd like all 
the people who care for good reading and _ virile 
illustration to be able once again to get their copy of 
The Masses through the mails. If the President 
wrote his letter to the Pope because he wanted to 


\plain matters to Mr, Eastman, and the explanation 
is satisfactory to Mr. Eastman, let the war go on, 
The Pope is said to have found the letter not quite 
vhat he expected, but—oh what a chance for an 
Orangeman’s condemnation of the Pope!—the Peo- 
ple’s Council is pacified and it may now find a place 
to alight and rest. Mr. Eastman has paid a high 
compliment te the President and to himself, 
Spurlos Versenkt 
GERMANY’S editors are trying ingeniously to find 
‘sink with- 
One of 


‘ 


other meanings for spurlos versenkt than 
out leaving a trace,” but they cannot do it. 
them says that Count Luxburge meant that the ships 
of friendly Argentine should be sunk and the sur- 
vivors taken to a German port, but the survivors 
would be so many traces of what had happened and 
Argentine would have learned the facts. Even such 
an “unmitigated ass” as the Argentine minister of 
foreign affairs would realize that such dealing with 
ships that Germany had promised to “pass” through 
the barred zone was treachery and assassination. 
(Cerman political morality is the same, dealing with 
\reentine or Belgium or the United States—murder 
friends to gct at enemies. An American in Germany 
about six months ago asked a German why so many 
nations were against Germany. The reply was, “Be- 
cause we have such poor diplomats.” As if public 
opinion of acts were dependent upon diplomatic in- 
terpretation of them. As if good diplomats could 
make wrong right in the opinion of the world. Ger- 
man political morality holds anything permissible 


that the perpetrator can “get away with.” The vices 


of honest men are the virtues of Teutonic statesmen. 
Good Beginning 

‘Tis a good omen that the season of higher class 

theatricals in St. Louis opens with William Collier 

and his associates in such a play as “Nothing But 

The Truth.” 

ing around a thought or a fancy everybody has had. 


Here is clean fun clear through, play- 


If everybody spoke nothing but the truth what a tine 
social hell we’d have. And yet people insist upon 
Mr. Wilham Collier is, 1 think, 


our most representative American comedian; he’s so 


freedom of speech! 


trig and trim and nifty and light on his intellectual 
fect. He speaks perfectly the language that is cur- 
rent in the world—there’s no literary “trace” in it. 
The tone is a bit cynical vet it stoops or lifts easily 
to sentimentalism, but it never falls off the plane of 
decency. Mr. Collier is wholesome. So is his. play. 
The kind of laughter he and it evoke is good medi- 
cine, May nothing later at the Garrick dissipate the 
savor and flayor of the opening attraction. 
More Good lilm Art 

ARE not the movie magnates overfeeding us with 
vampire films, all unhealthy and, at last, boresome? 
I think so. Let the vampire vamp now and again 
of course—we must have the modern equivalent of 
clthos’ Miladi or the earlier Morgan le Fay—but why 
rot more of such material as Mary Miles Minter’s 
“Charity Castle.’ That’s an American fairy play of 
real charm, its improbabilities softened by saving 
humor and its preaching reduced to a minimum. 
Miss Minter and the other persons in that film 
carry off some very plestic situations without making 
them super-soft or maudlin. The acting is better 
than in the vampire reels and the story is better told 
end, for all its faney, more natural. 

oe of 
More Camouflage 

Witat’s the psychology of the new fashion among 
the virls—the paint fashion? Faces dead white ex- 
cept for a central blob of rouge, heavily carmined 
lips, belladonna’d eyes and antimonied eyebrows and 
curl-whisps over the ears. It is deliciously artificial, 
of course. It banishes ingenuousness as an outward 
sign, though many innocents use it. Seems to me 
that it’s a case of life imitating art. Fashion has 
come around to the point of using the theory of 
Futurism or Cubism. Every girl in the style looks 
like an ultra-modernist poster, or as if she had just 
stepped off the cover of l’ogue or Vanity Fair, not 


only as to her discordant facial color scheme, but as 
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to shortness of skirt. revelative clinging thereof, and 
length ot liml disclosed. I don’t object to the fash- 
jon—not in the least. Every new fashion that repeats 
come old one is pretty in its way, when prettily 
used by pretty girls, and this one is strangely net 
wanton, though paint and wanton have ever gone 
together. Wonder if it derives somehow from the 
Great War. Can it be a sort of camouflage of femi- 
ninity designed to conceal the signs of the wear of 
thoughts of war, upon women’s faces? Where the 
fashions come from there are few women who have 
not to mourn, but outwardly to mourn would be to 
depress the spirits of the men who have to fight. 
What easier, then, than to turn to artificial con- 
ventionalization of feature by the use of the strong 
contrasting eclors red, white and black? The cifect 
hecomes somewhat mask-like—a sort of reflection of 
lierrol and Coltanbine. Certainly the fashion cannot 
he said, strictly speaking, to be gay, but certainly it 
is a bit defiant. War's wounds shall not show upon 
women's faces. The mothers, wives, sweethearts, 
sisters of men who go out to doom will face Death 
down, their grieving hidden under high paint. — I 
doubt if this be according to the psychology of 
Freud, who possibly would find in the fashion proof 
of war’s loosing the /ibido in a way to break down 
the sex-sanctities, but then Freud and Jung and all 
their tribe strike me as being “cases” from their own 
hooks. The tashion is brsarre but it is beautiful in 
its symbolic synchronism with the world’s dance of 
Death, ee ose 
The Spirit Spy System 

Ir is good to know that the Spirit Spy System 
has been discontinued in connection with the war. 
It was a great scheme—a secret service unparalleled. 
When it was instituted by Mr. Lincoln J. Phifer, of 
The New World, out at Girard, Kansas, where The 
eIppeal to: Reason comes from and The Menace is 
a neighbor, just across the Missouri line, we wer 
prepared for great results. The results, I take it, 
were achieved, but they were never given to the 
world or to our country’s intelligence department. 
Of course, the war has released a great many spirits 
from the bonds of flesh and they were and are moy- 
ing ahout in the other world with all kinds of in- 
formation about not only the armies and navies but 
about the thoughts and purposes and plans of the 
leaders of the forces by land and sea. What could 
he simpler than getting in touch with those spirits 
through mediums and securing all this information ? 
Why, some of the spirits could look into the most 
secret archives of the grand headquarters and tip off 
movements at any time. Then, too, the Spirit Spy 
System would have been, and as | understand, was 
of great value in locating missing persons from the 
Various armies for anxious relatives. Dut after a 
couple of months the system was discontinued or 
Mr. Phifer so announced it in his paper, that has for 
contributors cach week the spirits of William Shake- 
speare, Horace Greeley, not to mention small deer. 
The thing was too dangerous, Mr. Phifer announced, 
and then, too, spirits were found to be terribly par- 
trsan and they lied for their own side of the war. 
They would not give aid and comfort to the enemy 
Some of them didn’t care to give any information 
about enemy dead folk. According as in the flesh 
they belonged to one group of belligerents or an- 
other they kept up their allegiance in the discarnate 
state. Some valuable information was gathered by 
means of rappings, table-tipping, the ouija board, 
cutomatic writing and so forth, but it was:a hard 
Job to pick the true from the false. And some of 
the spirits showed that now as in the days of My 
Cnele Toby, the army, indeed all the armies, swore 
horribly in Flanders. Mr. Phifer concluded, after a 
special message from Horace Greeley, that the Spirit 
Spy System had better be discontinued. The most 
confusing thing was the number of prophecies by 
spirits from cither side that the war was going to 
end in victory for this side or that. The Allies and 
the Teutons had about an even break when the 
prophecies were tabulated. The dates set by the 
spooks for the ending of the war ranged from a 
‘ew months hence to ten or a dozen years. Mr. 
Phifer’s paper is not committed to one side or the 





other. In fact, it pays little attention to the war 
these days. Its contributions from Shakespeare are 
appearing regularly, but Shakespeare has nothing to 
say about the war. He is still writing plays, mostly. 
The readers of The New World are writing letters 
to the editor saying that these plays, judging by pub- 
lished samples, are better than those he wrote while 
here on this bank and shoal of time. I have read 
some of the post-mortem plays myself, but 1 don't 
think that they are as good writing as the little 
essays by ’Gene Debs that Mr. Phifer prints in 
pretty little bibelots and sells at small cost. 1 don’t 
think that Shakespeare can do ’Gene Debs stuff at 
all. He tried it once when he drew the character of 
Jack Cade and produced a savage travesty of that 
worthy gentleman's indisputably Debsian principles. 
Maybe after the war, Mr. Phifer will publish in The 
Vew liorld a great deal of the material—if that’s 
not the wrong word—gathered by the members of 
the highly dematerializcd Spirit Spy System. It is 
in order here to call attention to the fact that the 
spirits, which have recently by their output over the 
oulja board made this city a literary center as great 
as Boston or Indianapolis, have steadily and con- 
sistently refused to say anything about the war other 
than to lament and condemn and deplore it. Even 
Mark Twain, who didn’t like the Germans overmuch 
while he was with us, has said to inquirers “Nix on 
the war.’ An odd thing, too, is the fact that in this 
New World paper, with a whole troop of spirit 
writers, there has been no mention whatever of our 
local literary spooks. [I am told, though, that spook 
writers and musicians and doctors and painters are 
just as jealous of one another, as spooks, as they 
were when they wore the muddy vesture of decay. | 
don't believe that our government secured either the 
Zimmerman note urging the stirring up of a war on 
us in Mexico, or the Luxburg messages in German 
code through Swedish government representatives in 
uenos Aires through the instrumentality of the 
Spirit Spy Ssytem. The system hasn't been helpful 
as against the submarine, and surely if there are 
(german spirits at work for their government they 
have gone al! wrong in reading the minds of the 
Ailies who were supposed to be easily scared to death 
hy calculated Schrecklichkeit. 
says much in his paper about the yield of informa 


editor Phifer doesn't 


tion during the time the spook detective-burcau was 
in operation, but in his brief references to it, he hints 
that he could a tale unfold an he would. Maybe he’s 
holding back his dope for the psychological moment 
and will turn loose a story that will throw into the 
shade the revelations of our former ambassador to 
Berlin, Mr. Gerard. 
ote of 
Coal Shenanigan tn [linois 

I FIND an extremely interesting half-column = in 
the latest issue of The News, of Herrin, [Hlinois, 
Herrin is the very center of the Southern Illinois 
coal belt. The News is a very good small town 
paper, whose editor is Mr. Hal W. Trovillion, a 
eventleman, a scholar, a tine printer and a poet. Says 
this item in the Vews: “The coal mines in and 
about Herrin are giving about as much considera 
tion to prices President Wilson recently established 
coal should he sold for at the mines as if the Ning 
of Siam had issued the order. Openly, in defiance 
of the eovernment order, coal is selling at the mines 
about here at straight $3.00 a ton for any grade, thic 
prices which have been in effect since last) spring 
when coal began to crawl up from about $2.25 a ton. 
The coal loaded in cars for shipping at the mines 
is sold at prices substantially established by the 
President's order. Graded coal at $2.25, mine run at 
$1.95 and screenings at $1.70. A ton of coal, any 
grade one can buy, delivered in Herrin, costs $3.90: 
the $3 per ton at the mouth of the mine and ninety 
cents a ton for delivering. “We are simply obeying 
instructions handed down from the higher-ups,’ one 
superintendent explained to The News. ‘We asked 
him what we would do if a federal officer came down 
and started to imprison us for not obeying. the 
l’resident’s order, and we were told to get in touch 
at once with the hpad office. The miners are still 


vetting their coal at thé various mincs at about $1.72 


a ton, which is supposed to be at a price that per- 
mits a reasonable profit. The coal men throughout 
the coal tields down state seem to be in a combine 
to defy the President’s orders and nearly every mine 
has established the same price per ton at the mine 
to retail trade. Only one mine in the Murphysboro 
field has cut the price on retail coal to anyway begin 
to conform with the President’s order.” [I do not 
helieve that this item as I quote it was written by 
Mr. Trovillion, the editor of The News. It reads as 
if it were written by one of the miners, and there- 
fore looks all the more authentic. If what the 
Herrin News prints is true, the U. S. Department 
of Justice should be getting after the mine owners 
in the vicinity of Herrin. It is all very well to fix 
prices by proclamation, but it is mighty hard to 
make them stay fixed, in Hlinois or elsewhere. 
ofe ake 
A War Incident 

INvo an office in Washington that shall be name 
less strolled a prominent citizen of a western state. 
A number of men were sitting at a table mulling 
over a lot of papers. One of them looked up, be 
held the newcomer and exclaimed, “The very man 
we're looking for. Do you know a young man in 
your town in your line named (say) Smith?” 

“TL should say [I do, and he's all right, capable and 
ot excellent judgement,” replied the caller. 

“Good, We'll make him a captain.” 

“That's splendid. You know his father was in the 
Confederate army.” 

“The hell you say! Soe was my father. We'll 
make the young man a major,” said the man at the 
table. 

And a major that voung man is to-day, and a most 
soldicrly maler, too, Perhaps one should comment 
upon this, but—what’s the use? Who cares for the 
sys.em of selection if we're getting good officers 
through its operation. 

As Bad as the Kaiser 

Tur dispute as to the proposed ordinances to com 
promise the issues between the city and the United 
Railways Company is no longer an affair between the 
city and the great public service corporation. The 
Heht is between the United Railways and the Post 
Dispatch, with the Board of Aldermen waiting to 
vo with the winner of the fracas. The newspaper 
insists there shall be no settlement that does not re- 
duce the capitalization far below the proposed com- 
promise figure of $60,000,000. The company insists 
that the reduction to $60,000,000 is a big sacrifice of 
values and that the property is overtaxed in com- 
parison with like propertics in other leading cities. 
The company fights the newspaper's editorials with 
clfectiy ely written advertisements that are themsclves 
editorials. As 1 see it, the Post-Dispatch attitude 
towards the company is that of making it pay for all 
past sins of Omission and commission and then hold- 
ing it down for the future to a minimum of earnings 
that will preclude the possibility of the company’s 
financing itself, as is now imperatively necessary 
‘The newspaper will not accept the railway’s valuation 
of its property, nor city engineer Charles Ik. Smith's 


valuation. The Board of Aldermen is holding hear 


ines, The company is paying no dividends. The 
property is deteriorating Cost of materials and 
operation inercases. A receivership is among. the 
probabilities. A “busted” street car system wall not 


Le a good advertisement for this community. The 
Post-Dispatch opposes all the compromise ordinances, 
proposals to take the city im as partner in profits 
and co-management and all. The railway company 
submits its proposals, which the paper will not stand 
for at all. It says “the city’s interests must be pro 
tected at every point.” Nobody speaks for the city, 
apparently, although the company makes what one 
cannot help but regard as heavy concessions, viewed 
in the light of what we know of the attitude of 
public service corporations here and elsewhere in 
the not too remote past. The company’s franchises 
are clouded with doubt to a certain extent and that, 
with the tax burden, makes capital shy of coming 
forward to help a concern that has not pai a divi- 


dend in a number of years. It asks the city .to 
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lidat rtain { i repe 4 of one mill 
per passenger per year, and offe to lop o ol 
thir over 340,000,000 of « pitalizatye , and ( 
city a share in the profits and in the control of tl 


system. The Post-Dispatch says that no compromis 
shall be cf ted that has not the ©. Kk. of the Pos 
Dispatch. Why does not the Post-Dispatch states its 


terms of peace more definitely—put them in) form 


of an ordinance? The Post-Dispatch is as bad as 
the Kaiser. 

o%e of 

eX 


The Milk Question 

MILKMEN all over the country are charging all the 
traffic will bear. There is a roar of protest, quite 
naturally, but the milkmen say they can’t: prodyce 
milk and sell it at the prices that prevailed before 
the war and before this country entered the war. 
For one thing, dairy labor is higher and dairy sup- 
plies have advanced in_ price Milk to the con 
sumer at sixteen cents a quart is too much. It is a 
prohibitive price, to the poor, There is insistent de 
mand that the authorities lay heavy hands upon thi 
milkmen, and the milkmen say the smaller dairymen 
are asking too much for the product, while the 
small dairymen say they are not vetting what they 
should get over and above the cost of production to 
them. The case of the complaining dairyman sue 
gests that he may be in much the same case as thre 
farmer whose troubles are described in an interest 


“ 


ing article, “Farming the Farmer,” elsewhere in this 
issue, by Mr. Frederick FP. Ingram, of Detroit. The 
conditions Mr. Ingram illustrates bear upon the 
dairyman as upon the farmer. The raising of cattle 
is unprofitable for both. The fixed charges upon 
rented land are heavy compared with the yield. The 
tendency has been for some time for cattle-raising 
to decrease. The old ranges have gone. There is 
no more free grazing. The smaller farm means 
fewer cattle whether for meat or for milk. Mr. In 
gram says the roller-process in milling has abso 
lutely deprived the farmer of his old-time bran and 
middlings, which he got from the mill when his 
wheat was ground. Now he has to buy those things 
and to pay very much more for them. Therefore 
he doesn’t keep as many cows or other cattle as 
he did in days gone by. If food cattle grow dearer 
and more expensive to keep, so do milch cows. 
And yet there is a great deal of land in the coun- 
try whereon thousands, nay, millions of cattle might 
graze, that is not used at all. It is held at a high 
price, totally unproductive. The milk and food its 
use. would give to the people are not to be had. If 
this land were taxed to the full of its rental value 
it would not remain as it is. Those who hold it 
now would use it or would release it to those who 
would use it. The farmers would produce not only 
more grain but more vegetables and cattle. They 
would not be at the mercy of the roller-process 
millers and of the car monopolists. They would 
produce more stuff than the refrigerator car owners 
could monopolize, more meat than the packing trust 
could corner, more milk than the city milkmen could 
control absolutely as they do. The high price of 
milk is a land question and the taxation of all rental 
values for the benefit of the community would solve 
the question, just as the taxation of land yalues 
would render unnecessary the fixing of prices upon 
wheat or coal or sugar or steel. There's land enough 
and enough stuff in the land to support the world, 
even in war times, provided there are any people 
left to work the land. What is at the bottom of al! 
extortionate prices is the holding of land out of pro- 
ductive use and the consequent profiteering on the 
production of the land that is used. The fundamen- 
tal evil of land monopoly is the farthest back of the 
causes of the abominably and atrociously high prices 
asked for milk in the great cities. It is land mo- 
nopoly that is murdering the children whose lack of 
milk causes them to die of anaemia. Atop of land 
monopoly there is the greed that is ready to profit by 
the effect of a cornered earth upon supply and de 

mand, The supply is kept short by land monopoly 
and demand remains constant. We have milk famine 
ina land that should flow with milk and honey, too. 
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We have ort ( erything of which a used 
carth woule ield an abundance The immediate 
ituation cannot be relieved by the tax remedy. Timi 

required to bring about that reform. Therefore, 


1 


be brought into play 


the law as it stands can at least 
to put an end to the greed of those who are putting 
milk so high that babes die for the lack of it. This 
we know, that the milkmen have not “gone bust” at 
lower prices which they said were not living prices, 
a short time ago. 
prices than they now purpose charging. The crisis 
presents an opportunity for them to charge more, 
and the dairyman doesn’t get what the city milkman 
says he gets. There is an excuse, even a reason for 
some advance in milk prices, but the explanation of 
presently proposed inereases is just one word 


rapacity. 
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The Writing on the Wall 


HOW THE GREAT STEEL WORKS CAME TO 
Si: LOTS 
rom the reminiscences of an old reporter, Jam, P6s 
By Ernest Vulcanson 
MIEN Is: 
“God hath numbéred thy Kingdom and finished wu” 


N April Ist, 1923, the Old Man suggested that 
I drop around to Colonel Jackson's office and 
get a paragraph about the wind-up of the Ke 
ceivership. As my contemporaries will) remember, 
Col. Jackson was appointed Receiver for St. Louis 
when the city defaulted on the interest on its bonds. 

“Well, youre just in time for the final curtain,” the 
Colonel greeted me. “We have disposed of all the 
city’s property. The papers have been signed and 
are ready for delivery.” 

“Get a good price for everythine?” | asked. 

“L think so,” he answered. “Didn’t get as much 
for the City Hall as I expected, though. You know 
we have the sharpest and shrewdest auctioneers in 
the world—they ought to be, with their continuous 
experience,” hie added. “Well, IT knew that Chicago 
crowd wanted the building, and was prepared to pay 
a good price, and as the Farrelly Associates had 
Lought up everything else, | naturally supposed there 
ight. But the Associates didn't 


would be a pretty | 
even bid, so Chicago got a mighty good bargain.” 

“T thought Chicago had a City Hall,” | observed. 

“So it has,” the Colonel explained. “Seems ours 
was wanted for the Steel Workers’ Recreation Club 
at South Chicago,” 

“How about Forest Park; who got that?” 

“The Associates. Bid seventeen thousand and took 
it away from the brickyard people, who could only 
figure sixteen thousand worth of cord-wood on it.” 

“Maybe the Associates propose dredging the Des 
Peres for golf halls,” I suggested, remembering the 
number | had lost there. 

“Perhaps,” answered the Colonel, smiling. 

“How much do you expect to pay on the bonds?” 
I asked. 

“About seven cents on the dollar. Those fellows 
in Pittsburg who bought. them all up will be stuck. 
They paid from nine to thirteen cents. Usually 
Pittsburg doesn’t make that kind of .a— bareain., 
Those Scotch-Irish are not often wrong about in- 
vestments—they have as much experience in that 
way as we have with auctioneering—but this time 
they seem to have made a mistake.” 

“Well,” I said, “they have all the money in the 
world, so this loss won't matter much. I think I 
will toddle along. I can make something of your 
remark about the auctioneers—you know they are 
eood advertisers.” 

“Better stay and see the conclusion,” suggested 
the Colonel. 

At that time I was diligently working on a moving 
picture scenario at the office. A bright idea had 
suddenly occurred to me, and I wanted to get back to 
my desk and work it up before it escaped, but bhe- 


fore I could get away gracefully, the door opened 


and a rather stout young man, holding, of all things 
in the world, a large bunch of toy balloons of all 


They made money at lower 


olors, by a string, entered. “Mornin’ Colonel,” he 


said. “All the papers ready? If so, [ll trad them 
for this check.” 

“Good morning, Mr. Farrelly. All the documents 
are ready.” The Colonel took the check and ex- 
amined it carefully. “It is entirely correct. Here 
are your deeds. IT have personally seen to having 
them prepared, and you will find them in good order.” 
The young man took the papers and said, quickly: 

“Iexcuse me.” He went to the window which was 
open, thrust the balloons out, and let go the strings, 
The day was clear and the balloons floated skyward, 

“That's my signal to Bill to shoot,” he explained, 

“To shoot whom or what?” the Colonel replied. 

“Why, Dill is waitine for the signal to start on the 
plant. Telephoning would be quicker, but your tele- 
phones, T understand, have all been taken out. J 
endess Baill will get the signal with his binoculars. T 
het he is watching pretty carefully.” 

“Where is Bill?” 

“At Forest Park.” 

“And what plant is he starting? 

“The Greatest Valley Steel Company’s.” 

“Where?” 


“In Forest Park.” 


“Ts that what you bought it for?” 
“Sure. It is an ideal site.” 
“It is very beautiful as it is.” 

“Yes, but you can't live on beauty. Must have 
something substantial first. Look at Pittsburg— 

“Never again,” interrupted the Colonel. “I did 
once and it made me a little sick.” 

“Oh, well,” the young man laughed. “It'll take a 
little longer to scrub it up, but we’re on the way, 
and, believe me, when we get through, Parisians 
will leave their boulevards to see Spring come up the 
Cihio.” 

“Wading,l suppose,” suggested the Colonel. 

The young man laughed again. “Oh, we will have 
cnough water to float a few lilac blooms.” 

“Better make it black tulips.” 

During the conversation I stood listening, and the 
Colonel now turned graciously to me and said: 

“Mr. Oldham, I want you to know Mr. Farrelly.” 

I greeted him politely and he said: 

“It is a peculiar thing that no reporters are present, 
not to speak of a movie man, to fix, in undying prose, 
or life-like pictures, this important event.” 

“Mr. Oldham is a_ reporter,” the Colonel ex- 
plained. “He represents the Republic-Times-Star- 
Post-Globe-Mirror,” 

“What, all of them!” 

“They are one. Some years agq each was a 
scparate paper, but gradually they have combined.” 

Mr. Farrelly turned to me. “Perhaps you are in 
a hurry to get back to the office and announce the 
tidings to a city breathless in suspense for the news.” 

“There is no need for hurry,” I answered. “This 
is Tuesday and we do not go to press until Saturday.” 

“It's rather funny, after Pittsburg. A thousand 
papers there seem to get out extras every minute.” 
Ile walked to the window and peered up at the bal- 
loons which were lazily floating at a considerable 
height. 

“Guess Bill will get that all right,” he observed, 
with satisfaction. 

“Mr. Farrelly,” the Colonel said, “now that all our 
business affairs are concluded, and I trust. satisfac- 
torily, perhaps you would not mind throwing a little 
light on this whole matter for my personal satis- 
faction.” 

“Why, Colonel, if you have time, I shall be de- 
lighted. It involves rather a history of my life, up 
to the present, but I will make it as brief as possible.” 

TEKEL 
Thou art weighed in the balance and found wanting. 

“First, to create the proper atmosphere, let me say 
that my full name is Laughlin Carnegie Farrelly— 
which means I am a product of Pittsburg and my 
folks are steel people—dad especially. Dad is the 
king of them all—he holds every steel output record 
in the district, and that means in the world. I think 
pretty highly of my given names—they mean some- 
thing in stecl cireles—Dbut T wouldn’t trade dad’s for 
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hoth the others, with Bessemer and Charley Schwab 
Making steel is dad’s idea of 
without it, civilization 


for good measure. 
serving humanity; he believes, 
would fall to pieces.” 

“It came very near to being blown to pieces by 
it,’ the Colonel observed. 
“Yes, that is truce. 
\nd dad helped to make that particular steel. 


But don't forget stecl saved it. 


Twenty-four hours a day, many a time, to shove an 
extra thousand tons through the mills when the 
SO. S. came from Stettinius. Excuse me, when | 
vet talking about dad [am apt to forget everything 
else. 

“Well, after I got through Carnegie Tech, dad 
thought I might make a trip around the world, and 
sce what the other nations were doing in steel, but 
I told him I would prefer taking that trip after I 
knew a little more about what we ourselves were 
doing. So I started at blast furnace 76, and was un- 
learning things I thought IT knew but didn’t, very 
fast, when the Lusitania was sunk. I managed to 
eect to France and in the Legion, and in two months 
was on my way home with a nasty hole in the chest. 
It got better after awhile and IT was preparing to 
return when we decided we had cnough of the ‘other 
cheek’ business, and as [ knew a lot about machinery 
I got into the aviation section and was sent to Belle- 
ville. One day, while flying over WNingshighway, I 
forgot something, or something 
when they carried me into Barnes Hospital the doc- 


broke—anyhow, 


tor took one look at me, fished out my identification 
tae, and wired dad to come on at once. 

“Dad sent a message to Jolins-Hopkins to special- 
train the best man they had to St. Louis, but they 
promptly informed him that the Barnes man was the 
best the country had, and if he couldn’t do the job, 
it was sure a case for the undertaker. In rather 
more diplomatic language, maybe—but to that effect. 
Parnes wasn’t so famous then. 

“Well, they kept me in a cast, mostly, but gradually 
they peeled off the stonework, and at the end of six 
months I was permitted to take a ride. Dad spent 
a good part of his time with me, and as I grew 
better, our rides became longer. We covered to- 
gether practically al! parts of the city and surround- 
ing territory, and of course got to know the place 
better than most people who live here. 

“Dad isn’t much of a talker, but nothing of im- 
portance misses his attention, ‘What strikes you 
as being the matter with this town?’ he asked. ‘With 
its natural advantages it ought to be the greatest 
manufacturing city in the world.’ 

“This was the opening I had been waiting for. 

““Well, if you will imagine yourself to be a meet- 
ing of all the men and women interested in the wel- 
fare and prosperity of St. Louis, I will address the 
meeting and answer your question.’ 

“Dad settled himself comfortably in an easy chair, 
with the matches handy—he smoked stogies—and 
told me to go ahead. So I began: 

“Ladies and Gentlemen: 

St. Louis is the center of a community using 
approximately 1,000,000 tons of steel a year and 
paying to the communities that produce it, at the 
Present time, a profit of $50,000,000 per annum, It 
is a community that reads in its papers about the 
high prices the Allies are paying for steel, and does 
lot appear to realize that it is paying the same 
prices itself. The city scems rather seedy, and the 
state, which is also paying war prices for steel, is 
hard-up—it can’t even take care of its blind. It is a 
community that, in the things it knows about, is keen 
enough—shoes, beer, steel castings. But it has over- 
looked the fact that the fundamental necessity of 
modern life is rolled steel—no manufacturing city 
can grow great that must import this. Shoes, beer, 
steel castings—these things are complete—they are 
not raw materials. But rolled steel is only the be- 
ginning of manufacturing—it is the raw material for 
Practically everything one uses. If one thinks of 
Sheffield this may he clearer—it is impossible to 
imagine Sheffield without its steel plants. And yet, 
Probably no one in St. Louis ever saw a Sheffield 
product in the form that the steel mill turned it out. 


So it follows that around a steel mill gather all sort 
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of industries, from locomotives and = ships to pins 
and needles. The more variety the better for the 
community—the probabilities are that when some art 
slack others will be busy. This means more men 
employed and so more business for the departmen! 
stores, the little storekeeper, the doctor, the milkman, 
the newspaper man, the dentist, the real cstate agent, 
the preacher, the undertaker—eyverybody. So a prop- 
osition to build a steel plant in a city does not con- 
cern only those who invest their money in it—)ntut 
every individual who in one way or another must 
make his living in the community. It seems fair to 
assume that a steel plant in St. Louis would add 
200,000 people to the population. Naturally, this 
means an advance in the value of real estate—prob- 
ably cnough to offset fully the investment in the 
plant. In fact, a steel plant to a community is the 
same as rain, as needed on a cornfield. 

“All this being admitted, the question then resolves 
itself into whether the community has the necessary 
natural advantages to enable the steel plant to com- 
pete successfully with other producing centers. If 
it has not, there is nothing more to be said. How 
about St. Louis? 

“First: Ore can be had from the Mesabi range, 
when the railroads get to figuring on a wholesale 
basis, at less cost than laid down in Vittsburg. There 
is lots of Mesabi ore to be had, and there are 
reasons to suppose that ore may be found in Missouri 
in large quantities. If so, St. Louis would have a 
ereat advantage, but as this is problematical, the 
calculations should be based on a certainty—that is, 
the use of Mesabi ore. 

“Second: ‘The cost of coke may be somewhat 
greater than at Pittsburg; but as two tons of ore 
are required to one ton of coke, the probabilities are, 
then, the total cost per ton of steel at both points 
will be about equal. Limestone can he had as cheap- 
ly in St. Louis as in any steel-producing point. 

“Third: Probably no city in the world has cheaper 
steam coal than St. Louis. This is not so important 
to the steel mill as it is to the allied industries that 
will gather around it. Besides this, the Keokuk pow- 
er may be used, and if we can add industries to St. 
Louis that will steadily consume this in large quanti- 
ties, twenty-four hours per day, the cost of it will 
be materially reduced. 

“Tt appears, therefore, that St. Louis in the matter 
of costs has nothing to fear from any other steel- 
producing territory. How about selling the product? 

“St. Louis is one of the greatest railroad centers 
in the country. Naturally the railroads will purchase 
from the home mill—this gives the mill what is called 
a back-log—that is, a steady demand. Then there 
are the river boats—no point is better situated to 
build barges, and the steel will come from the home 
mill. With equal freight rates or lower, St. Louis 
reaches the greatest and richest agricultural section 
in the country. 

“Now as to price: the cost of delivering a ton of 
steel to St. Louis from Pittsburg is about $5. On all 
home use, thi: will be saved to the consumer, or 
added to the profit of the mill. St. Louis can, there- 
fore, in hard times, when steel is sold at cost or 
near cost, absolutely dominate the local markets. 

“T figure roughly that St. Louis can sell, in sections 
in which it will have a monopoly (in the sense that 
if it puts its price at cost, the other sections cannot 
possibly meet it), 1,000,000 tons per annum, This is 
tonnace sufficient for a very large steel mill. 

“Now as to the city itself—is it so located as to 
make an attractive place to live, and so draw to it 
reople from other places? To one living in St. 
Louis, this seems a foolish question: it is an ideal 
place to live. The climate is delightful—or at least 
as delightful as the world affords, with enough va- 
riation to be interesting. Some people go away for 
the summer, but that is only one of Fashion’s dic- 
tates: the workers stay here and apparently lose no 
time on account of the heat: and after all, it is only 
the workers that a steel plant is interested in. With 
vood roads radiating from the city—and Heaven 
knows Tllinois needs them—-and light-draft market 
boats on the river, a population ten times as great 
os now could be well and economically fed. The 
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river front, for miles up and down the Mississippi 
and Missouri, offers splendid facilities for manufac 
turing sites, and these would be availed of, as are 
the shores of the rivers at Pittsburg. 

“The hardy adventurers who selected the site of 
your great city did so wisely, as we all now know, 
and their sons reaped the reward of their fathers’ 
good sense. It is for you, their descendants, to show 
similar percipience; to give your sons at least an 
equal chance with the boys of other communities. 
This, to me, means a steel plant, for from this will 
flow opportunities for all your young men of talent 
or genius as executives, inventors, chemists and en- 
eqeers. 

“fT do not wish to be understood as saying that 
if you do not build the plant, it will not be luilt 
at ali, 
outsiders will; the management will then be in the 


On the contrary, I belicve if you do not, 


hands of men from other cities, and your sons will 
he but hired help—sharing neither in the glory or 
profit. 

“T leave the matter to your carnest consideration 
and thank you for your attention.” 

“Dad sat smoking for a moment after | had tin 
ished and then said : 
“T think vou are right. If these people won't 
do ait for themselves, someone from Pittsburg will, 
for them, and of course, then the profit: will) go 
there, St. Loutsaus have the choice of being owners 
or tenants—for in the nature of things, someone 
is bound to go ahead with the proposition. Capital 
is like Nature—-it abhors a vacuum. And this propo- 
sition seems to me one of the bigeest vacuums for 
capital that I ever heard of,’ 


“ ” 


‘Bigeer than the same thing for Pittsburg sy 

“Yes. Pittsburg has about reached its limit. We 
are making all the steel the railroads can haul, and 
al one community ought to make. Gary is the 
tart of a change that was bound to occur.’ 

“That was the beginning of a good many long talks 
about the stecl plant at St. Louis, and to pass the 
time, I began laying out the plans. My window 
overlooked Forest Park, and, to simplify the work, 
! located the plant there. Dad, on his visits, went 
over the plans with me, and when we had them com- 
pleted they represented the last word in every detail, 
as far as we knew. 

“Well, all this time the doctor kept working on 
me, and finally, one morning he told me I could 
arrange to go home in a month, and barring a little 
stifiness in one knee, | would be all right. It turned 
cut so, and when | got back to Pittsburg dad sized 
me up and told me I could go with him to Belgium. 
You know he was sent over there to take charge of 
the rebuilding of the Belgian steel plants. IT stayed 
there with him for two years, and when we returned 
to New York, IT saw the notice of the Receivership 
Dad read it too, and when we got 
I don’t sup- 


in the papers. 
back to Pittsburg we saw McElevey. 
pose you ever heard of him, but he is one of the 
richest men in Pittsburg. As his name indicates, he 
comes of a race of rapparees in Ulster, who reformed 
and turned tax-gatherers. He seemed to know all 
about the St. Louis situation, and after going over 
the plans I had made for the steel plant in Forest 
Park, said: 

“Take these to Julian Kennedy—as you know, he 
is our great steel engineer—and have him check them 
up. Then go ahead, Buy in the park and get busy 
I'll attend to the Mesabi ore contract. Don't spare 
proper investment to make the plant the most com- 
plete one in the world, T'll tell the Seventy-Third 
National Bank to give you credit up to $50,000,000. 
You can have as much more as you need,’ 

“Well, that’s about all. I went ahead as he in- 
structed me, and I hope to be turning out steel in 
about a year. One thing I rather regret—every steel 
mill has a street near it called ‘Pig Iron Alley.’ It 
looks as if this honor would fall to Lindell boule 
vard. By the way, I have a prospectus of the com- 
pany and I wish, Mr. Oldham, you would print it 
in your next edition. ; 

For the first time since he began speaking, I felt 


at case—and superior. T glanced at the sheet, caught 
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$50,000,000." “Oh! TP said, “a promoter with stoct 
to sell to the countless ones born every minute 

Karre ih laugl ed 

“Did vou notice the last line? It reads: ‘ATI thr 
stock of the company having been sold, this is pub 
lished for record only. Why, man, you couldn't buy 


a share of that stock for a million dollars. It is all 
owned by trustees appointed by Mecl-levey, and the 
entire earnings go to the City of Pittsburg, to reduce 
taxes.’ 
UPHARSIN 
Thy Kingdom is divided and given to the Medes and 
Persians. 

“Why then,” the Colonel said, “we will be working 
for that community, paying its taxes as well as our 
own.” 

Farrelly looked at him = rather quizzically, and 
then in a tone one might use in explaining something 
to a child, said: 

“WELL, ISN’T THAT WHAT YOU ARE DO 
ING NOW?” 


ote of @ 
ee 


The Cafe De La Paix 


By C. Kennett Burrow 
ERGEANT DENNIS O’?REILLY—I had known 


him in the old days in a civilian occupation 


o 0% 
ee 


of no importance—sat in my room, cating straw 
herries and cream with great enjoyment. He used 
his left hand because his right was bandaged and in 
a sling. Like so many soldiers, he would say ver 
little about his own fighting experiences, though h 
would yarn endlessly about the doings of other men, 
often with touches so obviously imaginative that one 
wondered what the stories would be like when he 
had worked on them, as it were, for two or three 
months, and given them the final polish. 

He had just concluded one of these narratives, 
when, Jeaning back in his chair with a sigh of great 
content, his eye was caught by a bowl of roses stand- 
ing on my writing-table. He stared at them in a 
puzzled kind of way for a moment, and then, turning 
to me with a far-away, reminiscent look in his gaze, 
he said quietly: 

“Sure, them roses bring it back same as it mighit 
be this blessed day.” 

“Bring what back?” I asked. 

“Tis a small matter,” he said, “but it stuck in my) 
mind like a burr in a shawl. ‘Twas the quietness 
of it, an’ the light of evenin’, an’ the garden like 
you'd see in a picture.” 

“If there’s any story,” I said, “you might tell it. 
| should like to hear a quiet story.” 

“Maybe you'd call it a story an’ maybe you 
wouldn't,” O'Reilly said cautiously. ‘There's some’d 
vive it a hard name. | wouldn't be tellin’ it to 
everybody.” By way of encouragement I set the 
howl of roses on the table before him. He smelt 
at them meditatively. 

“Them others,” he said, “was different, but I 
won't say but these are sweet enough to move the 
heart in a man.” 

“Let me hear about the others, O'Reilly,” [ said. 
He took another sniff at the blooms and then sat 
hack in his chair, with his eyes half-closed. 

“Now and then,” he said, “’way back over there, 
you'll chance on a bit of country as neat an’ trim 
as it might be here. There'll be ruin round about, but 
that bit “Il be sittin’ there an’ smilin’ like it had a 
soul of its own an’ had put a spell on itself. 1 
wouldn't say but it’s likely it might. I’ve known 
queer things the way of that in Ireland. Anyway, 
it was a patch like that I came on one afternoon 
out beyond.” 

He paused, smelt again at the roses, and nursed 
the injured with the uninjured hand. 

“Tt was that still in the blessed sunshine,” he went 
on, “an’ that shady with trees, an’ the scent of 


flowers was that strong, ['d a faney I was back in 


Dalgoyle, only it was different somchow in the look 
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of it. But IT wouldn’t have been took ’back to see 
bridgy Moran as was come dancin’ down the white 
road, Then my eye lit on a café in a garden, an’ all 
the roses of the world was climbin’ over it. An’ 


there was a notice over the door with ‘Cafe de la 
Paix’ painted on it, an’ there was a bench an’ 2 
table outside on the green grass. Then I knew it 
wasn't Balgoyle.” 

“It was just France,” I said. 

“Just that... . T stood there starin’ like a calf 
at a new fence. “Twas all there, waitin’ for me, as 
you might say, but never a step did I take towards 
the place for five minutes, maybe. There was never 
a soul in sight, an’ | had it in my mind that if I 
walked up to the door there’d be no one to answer 
me. "Twasn’t afraid I was, but the same as you 
might feel in a church, Well, after a while I opened 
the wee gate an’ went up to the door, an’ it’s my 
belief I walked on my toes for fear I'd make a 
noise.” 

“You certainly wouldn't do that in Balgoyle,” | 
said, 

“That’s the truth. ... The door was open, an’ | 
peeped through it into a room as cool as a dairy an’ 
as pretty as a picture. There was a white cloth on 
the table, an’ food an’ drink, an’ in the corner was a 
cradle with a child asleep in it. Now, I had a fierce 
thirst on me by reason of the dust an’ the sun, but 
I says to myself, ‘Sure, if T knock, the childeen ‘Il 
wake up, an’ maybe cry, an’ 1 hadn't the heart te 
put my hand out to the door, ‘Tis my belief I'd 
have gone back on my toes the way I came if a 
woman hadn't come to the door, an’ she with a finger 
to her lip. ‘Is it wine you'll be wantin’?’ says she. 
‘Td thank you for that same,’ says I; ‘an’ maybe 
a bite of anything you might have about the place. 
An’ I'll take it,’ says I, ‘out on the grass there, for I 
wouldn’t disturb the child for the world.’ ” 

O’Reilly’s eyes were now closed, and the fingers 
of his uninjured hand, resting on the table before 
him, moved in a curious, caressing way. 

“Well,” he said, “I sat down by the little table on 
the grass, an’ the woman brought wine an’ a length 
of white bread an’ cheese that had a strange look 
to it. | disremember to have tasted the like of that 
wine before. ’Twas livin’ red, same as the sun 
Was in it, an’ it went to the heart like a song.” 

Ile paused, shot a glance at me, and closed his 
eves again, still making the caressing movement with 
lis fingers. 

“T hadn’t the courage to look well at the woman,” 
he said, “till Id tasted the wine, an’ that was a 
strange thing for an O'Reilly. 1 wouldn't say she 
was beautiful, the same as Bridgy Moran—for she’s 
like a spring day for the quickness an’ brightness 
of her-—but there was that about her made a man 
feel better in himself. IT could tell by the look in 
her eyes she was the mother of the childeen in be- 
yond IT sat an’ looked at her sideways-like, turnin’ 
over a word to say, an’ she standin’ there on the 
vrass Waitin’, as it might be. ‘It isn’t here,’ says I, 
‘that you get great trouble by the war.’ ‘War!’ says 
slic. ‘What war?’ ‘Why,’ says I, ‘the war that’s 
tcarin’ the werld to tatters.’ When she shook her 
head I went cold to the scalp. ‘Why,’ says I, ‘don’t 
you hear the guns far away, this blessed minute?’ 
‘Guns! says she. ‘What ails the man?’ An’ when 
I cocked my ears, divil a sound of a gun was there! 
Only the bees buzzin’, an’ the wind in the trees, an’ 
the roses rustlin’ like silk. I hadn’t a word left 
to my tongue. Sure, thought I, she has me_ be- 
vwitched, an’ I'm best away out of this.” 

The movement of O'Reilly’s fingers stopped. He 
opened his eyes wide and looked at me. 

“Believe it or not,” he said, “there it is. There's 
some “d put it on to the wine, or say I was dreamin’, 
or give it a hard name. Wl dispute with no man 
about it. If ’twas a dream it came from the right 
place. But I’m not one to quarrel with my own 
eyes, an’ | can feel the wine on my tongue an’ smell 
the roses this minute.” 

[ did not cross-examine him. I was content to 
leave it at that. 

From the Westminster Gazelle. 





The Old Bookman 


CONFESSIONS OF LEARNED IGNORANCE: 
By Horace Flack 


NNVIL Higner Epucarion AND THE “RELATIVITY 
oF THINGS.” 
READ “The Pearl of Price in the Ocean of Scrip- 
tures” first because one of the great authorities 
of the nineteenth century said [I ought to read it 
and read it “on my knees.” Just before the greatest 
authorities of the nineteenth century were getting 
ready to leave this world, | was beginning to prepare 
to try to learn how to live in it. I have not done so 
yet. That is, I have not learned how to live in the 
world as it Gught to be lived in by people of what 
may finally become common sense (among the sur- 
vivors). In my case, this is not for lack of con- 
sultation with the great authorities of the nineteenth 
century and others. I had consulted the greatest liy- 
ing authorities of the nineteenth century so fre- 
quently while we were to some extent contemporaries 
that it became part of my function to write their 
obituaries, I have written obituaries for so many of 
them that I cannot be sure I did not write one for 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. I am sure, however, that 
though [ have kept the book since the ’ecighties, | 
did not take his advice about getting on my knees to 
read the “Pearl of Price in the Ocean of Scripture,” 
otherwise called “The Bghavadgita.” 
What interested Emerson in the book was its “pro- 
‘subtle metaphysics.” © What 


found theology,” and 
interested me most was its practical politics, concern- 
ing which Mr. [emerson refused to become an au- 
thority. Hence he never learned, as I did, that the 
final secret of all the most highly inspired Brahmans 
of. India ever knew of their own metaphysics is 
practiced in Europe generally and under time-hon- 
ored European precedents, in America, as the essen- 
tial of success in statesmanship. 

A Brahman is one of the most highly educated 
persons in the world. He is so highly educated that 
he knows the tinal secret. He knows exactly the dif- 
ference between right and wrong in everything what- 
ever. He has decided that there is none. That is, 
there is no real difference. The apparent difference is 
really relative. Cause, effect and instrument are 
parts of the universal whole. This is the meta- 
physical definition of what we mean in_ practical 
politics when we say that ‘“‘a lie, well stuck to, is 
as good as the truth.’ If we were well enough 
educated in Brahmanism, we might go on to explain 
that a lie 1s no lie, when we are not caught in it, 
because truth is a relative term, and its relations 
depend on our judgment of its adaptability to our 
purpose of improving our own condition and that of 
others, That sounds better, does it not? It is very 
crude, however. A_ highly educated Brahman in 
America, Europe or India would explain it (will do 
it) in a way that would make (will make) anything 
I could say to the contrary, or otherwise, a proof 
merely of my lack of education, patriotism, public 
spirit, and all the other essentials of success in col- 
lecting a campaign fund of from three to five mil- 
lions, to be used for the necessary and legitimate 
expense of enlightening the public mind. 

I can now explain to better advantage why I did 
not read the Bghavadgita on my knees. I hold with 
Thomas, the Rhymer. He is otherwise known as 
“true Thomas,” because he was never more fully 
aware of the reality and importance of the truth 
than when he found it most inconvenient. “My 
tongue is my own,” said true Thomas, in declining 
emphatically the well-meant offer of the fairy queen 
to “give him a tongue that could never lie.” I have 
learned enough from the most highly educated 
Brahmans of India to know what the most highly 
educated Brahmans of Europe and America are d0- 
ing when I begin reading their “state papers.” I 
recognize them at once as great artists in the us¢ 
of language. When I find a state paper from 4 
man who dees not practice the theory of relativity, 
he may not be a great artist, but he does not need 
to be artistic to tell the truth. Hence, so long 4s 
this world is to be controlled hy office-holders, my 
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distrust ef the most Inghly educated Brahmans is 
profound. They are beginning to know too much for 
me in spite of all I have learned from the Bgha 
vadeita. In fact, already as I study the artistic 
creations of the greatest living artists in the use of 
political language, I am not sure of being more 
than twenty-five per cent right in guessing what 
they really (or relatively) intend to do to the rest 
of us next. 


ote o%e fe ote 
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Poetic Truth 


By Roger Sherman Loomis 
F othe tread of literature in the last fifty years 
were to be summed up in a phrase, it might per 
haps be defined as a movement away from the 
ideal of poetic truth towards the ideal of prosaic 
truth, It is « movement in the highest degree mo- 
mentous. It means the breakdown of a critical and 
literary tradition which for many centuries has 

moulded men’s outlook on the world. 

When the perception of inconsistency between idea 
and reality first entered a young man’s mind, he be- 
ean to doubt many things that were told him) by 
his father, his priest, his overlord, and his over- 
lord’s paid poet. Vo meet the menace of skepticism, 
in process of time his father invented the doctrine 
that voung men are young, the priest the water-tight 
compartment theory, the overlord the dogma of the 
superior intelligence of the ruling class, and the 
poet poetic truth. The poet readily admitted that 
of course ordinary truth was nething more than a 
eveneralization based upon an examination of the 
facts, or at least of as many as were within the 
range of experience. And in many matters ordinary 
truth must be allowed great weight. “But, young 
sir, do you not see that by excluding some of the 
facts altogether and shuffling the rest, we poets can 
extract from them a very superior kind of truth? It 
makes you laugh, it makes you cry, but it is guaran 
teed never, no never, to leave vou depressed or dis 
eusted. You will find that every cloud has a silver 
lining, and that all is for the best in the best of alt 
possible worlds.” 

That this has been the prevailing strain in criticism 
ever since, a few citations will serve to show. Plato, 
twenty-three hundred years ago, said; “If a_ poet 
writes of the sufferings of Niobe, or of the Trojan 
war, either we must not permit him to say that 
these are the works of God, or if they are of God, 
he must devise some such explanation of them as 
we are seeking.” Again Plato declared: “I would 
inflict the heaviest penalties on anyone in all the 
land who should dare to say that there are bad men 
who lead pleasant lives.” Apparently it did not 
matter whether bad men did lead pleasant lives, or 
whether good men suffered unjustly; poetic truth 
demanded that the poet must deny the truth. 

Plato’s disciple, Aristotle, lent his immense au- 
thority to his master’s teaching. But it led him 
into something of a difficulty when in his “Poetics” 
he treated the subject of tragedy. How could there 
he tragedy if the good man or woman did not suffer? 
Yet how could men look often upon the sufferings 
of the good and not rebel against the divine order? 
Somehow the justice of the gods must be reconciled 
with the misfortunes of virtue. The greatest intel 
lect of the ancient world set itself to reconcile them, 
end the result was the revered doctrine of the 
hamartia, or error in judgment. The tragic hero 
must be so exalted and noble a type that he should 
have the full svmpathy of the audience, yet he must 
he guilty of some error in judgment just large 


enough to furnish an excuse for the gods to heap. 


every kind or agony and humiliation upon his head. 
Thus Aristotle made it possible for tragedy to flour- 
ish throughcut the classic period, without ever sug- 
gesting to anyone that a world that contained so 
miuch tragedy could really be improved upon, 

The Middle Ages had their tragic stories of 
Roland and \rthur, Launcelot and Tristram. But 
in the Ave of Faith it was easy enough to quiet 


scepticism and rebellion with two words—heaven and 
hell. If the heroie Roland did die, was it not ample 
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compensation that God sent his cherubim and. St. 
Michael of the Sea and St. Gabriel, and that they 
carried the soul of the count into Paradise? Thus 
poetic truth again saved the day for orthodoxy. 

The Renaissance showed some taints of heresy. 


Bacon, though he does not attack the doctrine of 


poetic truth, speaks with suspicious candor. “DBe- 
cause true liistory propoundeth the successes and 
issues of action not so agreeable to the merits of 
virtue and vice, therefore poesy feigns them more 
just in retribution ‘and more according to revealed 
providence.” 

But the main body of criticism was entirely ortho- 
dox; and in the Augustan Age the principle of 
poetic truth was followed out with a thoroughness 
and uncompromising logic which the orthodox critics 
of our day would do well to emulate. Dennis says, 
“I conceive that every tragedy ought to be a very 
solemn lecture (these are his very words), incul- 
cating a particular Providence and showing it plainly 
protecting the good and chastening the bad. Other- 
wise the incidents, and particularly the catastrophe, 
which is the grand incident, are liable to be imputed 
rather to chance than to Almighty Conduct and 
Sovereign Justice. (Che good and the bad then per- 
ishing promiscuously ia the best of Shakespeare's 
tragedies, there can be 1 ne or very weak instruction 
in them.” The critic, Rymer, teaches not only that 
Providence must be vindicated, but that all the pro- 
pricties of rank and precedence must be observed. 
“All crowned heads, by poetical right, are heroes.” 
In poetry no woman is to kill a man of her own 
rank, no servant his master, no private man, a king. 
There may be circumstances that warrant an excep- 
tion, however: “As where there is sufficient ground 
of partiality in the audience, cither upon the account 
of religion or else in favor of our country, for then 
the private English hero might overcome a king of 
some rival nation.” Who can but smile? Yet these 
precepts are logical deductions from the underlying 
principles of poetic truth—which demand _ that. lit 
crature must never suggest that the government of 
the universe is anything but flawless, or that 
aristocracies, kings, the male sex, and “my country” 
are not the favorites of heaven, infallible and in 
vincible. 

Do any modern critics maintain such ridiculous 
doctrines? Yes. This is the fundamental issue he 
tween the idealistic critics and the realistic writers 
The critics issue daily pronunciamentos insisting that 
literature must present the ideal in the real. Now 
that beautiful but vague phrase means nothing mors 
than Plato did when he maintained that the poet 
must devise some explanation, discover some palli 
ating circumstance for the horrors and injustices of 
the world. Truth must give way to poetic truth. Mr, 
Paul Elmer More, one of the distinguished con- 
tributors to the New York Nation, mentions among 
the virtues of the poet Crabbe that in him is always 
“a sturdy understanding of the individual man reap 
ing the fruits of his own evil-doing or righteous 
ness.” Apparently, the writer who shows “a sturdy 
understanding of the individual man reaping the 
fruits of his own evil-doing or righteousness” mi 
its high praise. No poems that I have met merit 
f Mr. More and criti 


an 


higher praise at the hands o 
of his kidney than the following touching v« 
by the late W. S. Gilbert: 


tlentle Jane was as good as gold, 
She always did as she was told. 
She never spoke when her mouth Was full, 

Or caught blue bottles their legs to pull 

Or spilt plum jam on her nice new frock, 

Or put white mice in the eight-day clock, 

Or viviseeted her last new doll, 

Or fostered a passion for alcohol. 

And when she grew up she was given in niarriacce 
To a first-class earl who keeps his carriage! 


Teasing Tom was a very bad boy: 

A great big squirt was his favorite toy; 

He put live shrimps in his father’s boot 
And sewed up the sleeves of his Sunday suit 
He punched his poor little sisters’ head 
And enyenne-peppered their four-post | 
Ife plastered their hair with cobbler’s vax, 

And dropped hot half-pennies down. the back 
The consequence wis he was Jost to-tall 


‘ 


And married a girl in the corps-de-ballet. 


OO] 


It would be folly to impugn the motives of the 
defenders of poctic truth. From Plato to Paul 
kImer More it has been their laudable purpose to 
conserve religion, support aristocracy, and maintain 
the sanctity of the prevailing code of morals. They 
fear that if we hold too realistic a mirror up to 
nature, religion, aristocracy and morals will suffer. 
No doubt, for a certain fortunate and sheltered 
class, the influence of poctic truth has been power- 
ful and in many ways good. College professors 
and women of the middle and upper class seem 
able to preserve an unshaken faith in poetic truth, 
And doubtless it has tended to maintain in them a 
belief that the conventions they accept are the 
eternal laws of morality, and to inspire them to be- 
have in strict accordance with that code. It. is 
questionable, however, whether a literature which so 
falsiticd life could have deeply affected the conduct 
of people thrown among the harsh realities of busi- 
ness or politics or sex or manual labor. Such people 
learn from hard knocks that honesty is not always 
the best policy in this world, and accordingly they 
act the pirate in business, the rake among women, 
or the scamping loafer in industry. 1f they had 
not been assured so often that the social order was 
ell right, they might have attempted some general 
change that would lave made honesty the best policy. 
But orthodox literature and orthodox religion, Paul 
KIrner More and Billy Sunday, harmoniously declare 
that institutions, in Arelo-Saxon lands at least, are 
just about meht, and thunder against the man who 
meddles with anything larger than the individual 
soul. The inertia of orthodoxy is the bigvest clove 


On progressive institutions. 


On the other hand, is there no ground for the 
epprchension that modern realistic writing will shat- 
tcr to bits the fabric of morality and produce a 
cringing fatalism, a helpless evnicism? That such 
was not the purpose of Zola and Ibsen, Hardy and 
Masters, we may say at once. None but the shal- 
lowest criticism has ever hinted that these men loved 
the dullness, the brutality, the horrors they depict. 
Hardy maintains that “CAI true literature directly or 
indirectly sounds as its refrain the words in the 
\gamemnon, ‘Chant Aclinon, Aclinon, but may the 
good prevail” The realists have as moral a pur- 
pose as the disciples of poctic truth. They merely 
maintain that the whole truth is a better basis for 
asystem of ethics than a partial and distorted truth 
If we are going to have laws on divorce, isn't it just 
as well that literature present to us the realities of 
marriage and divoree, even the seerecies which are 
so immensely significant, if we are to arrive at any 
reasonable ruling in the matter? Why is it that 
such things must not enter modern literature if they 
are so bound up with our happiness? | have heard 
no adequate answer except that the reading of sucli 
intimate revelations of coarseness and sensuality has 
an unpleasant and demoralizing effect upon the 
reader, 

Now if L could beheve that the reading of 


“Madame 
“(ahosts” had half as demoralizing an effect as many 


Bovary” or “Jude the Obscure” or 


acknowledged classics of the old school, I should 
he inclined to acquiesce in a burning of the books. 
ut surely the proportion of those who are corrupted 
or discouraged by realistic literature cannot be large 


] 


and must grow less. Cloistered ignorance is less in 


fashion than it used to be, 


People are getting to 
know the worst, even were literature silent, and do 
not so easily despair. The great value of a realistic 
literature is that it can show an evil in all its rela- 
tions, social, political, religious, and national; and 
also develop a high emotional reaction against it 
Will it not be the effect of such literature that we 
may he able to talk of abolishing poverty or abolishi- 
ing war or abolishing prostitution without evoking 
a sneer? We shall not underestimate the task, but 
we shall have learned to hate institutions rather than 
men, shall have learned that the social function of 
literature is not to discover in the real an ideal that 
isn’t there, but to move us to put an ideal there: 
shall have learned that poetic truth is not & superior 


” 


kind of truth, but a highfalutin’ name for “bunk 
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Letters From the People 


Love-Sonnets of a Libertarian 


Iiditor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

In your illuminating “Reflection” on 
“The Felon Emperor,” September 14th 
Mirror, you write: “Like his ancestor 
Frederick, he threw a world into war 
{from the Great Lakes of North America 
to the coast of Coromandel that he might 
rob a neighbor he had promised to de 
fend—Belgium. By the time we have all 
the facts about the Kaiser's operations 
we may reach the conclusion that the 
best thing to do with him will be to 
take him from the midst of his beaten 
armies and hang him like a common 
felon. Why not, remembering Edith 
Cavell and Capt. Fryatt?” 

Bravo! But we won't. Unless some 
one of us shall be successful in’ send 
ing him a box of poisoned candy which 
he cannot resist, or potting him with a 
chanee shot, a lot of us will be kow- 
towing to him, a few years after we 
have licked him, and = pitying the sor- 
rows of a poor old man. However, Pm 
vlad you said it; for it recalls to me 
a sonnet which [ wrote twelve or fif- 
teen years ayo when our press was 
putrid” with piffle anent the so-called 
Frederick the Great upon the occasion 
of the unveiling of a statue to that arch- 
assassin ancestor of the present felon 
emperor—at Washington! 

Nobody would publish my sonnet then. 
It didn’t sound polite! Since this war 
began the New York Sun has had the 
guts to print it on its editorial page. I 
like it a little myself, not for the poetry 
but for the politics, and [ venture to ap- 
pend it here: 

SCOURGE CF PLUNDER 

Brigand and bandit! robber, dastard! 
thief! 

Thou Prussian Scourge of Plunder!... 
unto thee 

We new-world democrats have hinged 
the knee, 

To give thee homage! 
should as lief 

Do honor to an Afric anarch chief 

Of putehery and blood! lor such as he 


Gods! | 


Iextenuation in his birth may be; 

tut thou didst hold enlightment for 
fief. 

Men call thee 
but T, 

Sweeping aside the sophistry, the cant, 


Mrederick the Great; 


IKXKnow thee Assassin! Doomed 
Silesia’s sigh 

Yet shudders down the grooves; the 
gasping pant 

Of murdered Poland, her 

Shrills louder still than all our rabble 


expiring ery 


rant. 

And upon second thought it seems fit 
ting to add a recent sonnet which has 
appeared, or will appear, in a book of 
sarcasm published under the auspices of 
the organization known as the American 
Press Humorists, “Long Live the Kai 
ser!” being the title. These sonnets re- 
semble twins, anyhow: 


SCOURGE OF HELL 
Nay, not long life for him, the Scourge 
of Hell, 
This Genghis Khan and Attiln the tun, 
Nero and Satan all in 
ms 4 5g ° 
Kor him Annihilation! and his knell 
A mighty requiem to surge and swell, 
Cireling the hoary heavens, sun to sun 
Roaring the Devil’s 
Devil’s done 


split-hoof 


Dirge: “The 


H[e’s dead and done for, and ‘tis well 
‘tis well!” 


For surely, in this monste Hell hath 


puked 
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“Shapco”’ Radiator Shields 


Save Wall Decorations and Draperies 











merits of 


(which 


expelled 


usually 


We have installed hundreds of these shields in the 
Summer and will cheerfully give an estimate for installing them in your home. 


See Demonstration in Our Decorating Shop 


Make it a point to investigate the 
Shapco 
we highly 


have them installed in your home be- 


marble top 


best St. 


Fourth Floor. 


Shields 


recommend) and 


ltadiator 


fore the heat 1s turned on. 


The PATENT DUST RE- 
TAINER collects the dust that is 


the radiator and 


settles in the draperies 
and on the walls—-and it can be 


easily cleaned at intervals. ‘The 


makes the radiator 


more useful and there is a variety 


of kinds for choice. 


Louis homes. this 








ing. Address 


outside of St. Louis and for doing any kind of Interior Decorat- | 


Communications to the Contract Department. 


frrangements can be made for installing these Radiator Shields f 








Fuga - Uinderooorl faamey 


Olive and Locust, from Ninth to Tenth 


Irom out its foulest pit, to slime the 
earth, 

Its ancient Master! , . . Let him be 
rebuked! 

God the Almighty Lord of death and 
birth, 

Destroy him utterly, and with him kill 

Ifell and the hellish crew that works 
his will! 

Bert Love. 
Tulsa, Okla., Sept. 17, 1917. 
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Moral Prejudice Spreads Infection 
St. louis, Sept. 15, 1917. 
Iiditer of Reedy’s Mirror: 

\ few days since, while perusing a 
very excellent, local journal dedicated to 
the study of syphilis, I noticed that there 
liad been organized recently a national 
issociation for the prevention and cure 
of this insidious and very prevalent dis- 
Case, 

The subject of venereal diseases in 
eeneral, their control and treatment, is 
particularly germane at this time, as his- 
tory proves that its recruits are always 
greatly increased as an incident of war. 

While reading the proposed plan and 


3855 Olive Street 







IMPORTER OF 
FINE AND RARE 


J. N. SEROPYAN 
ORIENTAL RUGS 


PRICES ALWAYS REASONABLE 
Special Department 





scope of the aforementioned society, | 
was struck by a thought that one of the 
most important steps towards the prop- 
er care and prevention of the spread of 
1 looked in 
For it 


I have 


the disease was not urged. 
vain to see some mention of it. 
was not a new thought to me. 
attended meetings of societies devoted 
to moral and social prophylaxis; I have 
read pamphlets and tracts distributed by 
various organizations; I have in my 
office, cards issued by our local Health 
Department, on which are printed no 
less than eleven warnings; and finally, 
[ know from personal experience, that 
these venereal diseases are prevalent, 
easily communicated, and faintly under- 
stood by the average layman. 

About a year ago many of our church- 
es were turned over to the leaders in a 
campaign against the so-called “Social 


Phone, Lindell 3264 


for Cleaning and Repairing 
Cleanest and Best Work Done inthe City Rugs 


Scourge” and many were the eloquent 
Yet, of 


those addresses that I listened to, not 


addresses delivered in = them. 


one urged the innovation, belief in the 
value of which has prompted me to ad- 
dress this communication to your jour- 
nd. 

Our various “private” sectarian hos- 
pitals readily accept as patients individ- 
iials suffering from such diseases as 
tuberculosis of certain tissues and bones, 
and patients suffering from many 
virulent infections which are caused by 
various kinds of pus-forming germs. 
Typhoid fever is readily received, and 
other diseases which are infectious. 

Is it not unreasonable, then, that they 
all are practically agreed ‘in refusing to 
accept patients suffering from acute ven- 
creal diseases, and their complications? 
Consider for a moment the man or w0- 
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man so afflicted, surrounded by a fam- 


ity, and realizing the dangers of infec- 
tion, when not properly surrounded by 
safeguards, to those in that home. 
Ponder over the fact that aside from 
the danger of conveying the disease to 
others, many of these sick people can- 
not obtain in the home the necessary 
care and attention that can only be se 
cured ina well-organized and conducted 
hospital. The patient in many instances 
is both ready and willing to pay for this 
attention, Which insures the safeguarding 
of his family and the lessening of danger 
to himself. And yet, let him try to se- 
cure admission to a private hospital, as 
a private patient if he has the means, or 
a charity patient if he is unable to pay, 


and he will find the door closed. 


It is a daily occurrence for physicians 
to observe patients in our hospitals un- 
cergoing surgical operations, receiving 
medical treatment, who are sick as the 
result. of past venereal infections. How 
much better it would be if by proper 
care in the earlier stages these end- 


results could be climinated., 


The argument urged by the adminis- 
trations of most hospitals that such cases 
are excluded because of the danger of 
contagion, is not borne out by facts. With 
a proper knowledge of these diseases 
and a full understanding as to the pre- 
cautions necessary for the prevention of 
spread, they are not as dangerous to the 
institution as many conditions which are 
received daily. 

The truth of the matter is, that the 
old idea which formerly pervaded the 
minds of the public, that gonorrhea and 
syphilis were tabooed subjects, but which 
fortunately are now being handled in 
the only proper method, by exposing 
them to the light where intelligent people 
may understand, discuss and prevent 
them, are still refused in the very insti- 
tutions where they can be best handled, 
where instruction can be made most 
Can it be that they fear the 


effective. 
effect on the business of the hospitals ? 
On the one hand we preach sermons, 
pass resolutions, distribute literature, or- 
ganize societies, attend theatrical per- 
formances which carry the moral les- 
sons, all directed towards the eradication 
and control of these discases, and yet 
the very institutions best able to handle 
them, best fitted to be the fountain heads 
of instruction against further contagion, 
close their doors against the sufferers. 


The conscientious individual, realizing 
the danger he is in, so far as he himself 
is concerned, fully aware of the danger 
of contagion when surrounded by his 
family who are unskilled in preventive 
medicine, is forced to become a menace 
to the public and is denied the proper 
care which ofttimes can come to him 
only in a well-conducted hospital. 

Why not special hospitals for venereal 
cases? some will ask. Because people 
would not go to such a hospital, and if 
they went their family and friends would 
he ashamed to visit them. 
the hospital would be an advertisement 


Presence in 


that the patient had one of the diseases 
of sin, even though he had caught the 
ailment in all innocence, which very fre 
quently happens, and so happens because 
our private or sectarian hospitals will 
— receive and care for the infected. 
lhe moral attitude towards these dis- 
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eases renders them more dangerous and 
deadly. 

It seems to me that a change in hos- 
pital regulations of private hospitals with 
regard to venereal diseases, is about due. 


mg. &. 
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Farming the Farmer 
By Frederick F. Ingram . 


In the days of the country miller, 
when a grist mill was a common feature 
of the countryside and before the days 
of the giant roller-process flour mills 
and their millionaire owners, the farmer 
took his wheat to the mill and for each 
bushel got his grist and fifty pounds of 
flour and by-products, leaving ten pounds 
with the miller for toll. 

The farmer would get for his bushel 
(60 pounds) of wheat, 38 pounds of 
flour, 10 of bran and 2 of middlings. 

Now if the farmer gets $2 a bushel 
for his wheat (which is more than he 
did get for the wheat from which is 
made the flour that now sells for $14.80 
per barrel), he would get for one bushel 
of wheat, 26% pounds of flour, no bran 
and no middlings. 

Under the old system he got five- 
sixths of the weight of his wheat back 
in flour and by-products, now he gets 
less than half. 

He must now pay $7.55 per hundred 
for flour; $2.20 for bran; $2.70 for fine 
middlings and $2.60 for coarse middlings. 

So his loss is, on 11% pounds of 
flour at $7.55, 86-8/10 cents; on 10 
pounds of bran at $2.20, 22 cents; on 2 
pounds of middlings at $2.65, 5-3/10 
cents. His loss on a bushel of wheat 
expressed in money is $1.14. 

His loss on 1,000 bushels of wheat 
expressed in pounds and money is: on 
flour, 11,500 pounds, or $868.25; on bran, 
10,000 pounds, or $220; on middlings, 
2000 pounds, or $53. The farmers’ to- 
tal loss on 1,000 bushels of wheat is 
$1,141.25. 

If the farmer was now under the old 
system, for a bushel of wheat, after pay- 
ing the miller for grinding it, he would 
have left: 38 pounds of flour at $7.55, 
or $2.87; 10 pounds of bran at $2.20, 
or 22 cents, and 2 pounds of middlings 
at $2.65, or 5-3/10 cents. Total, $3.14. 

He actually gets now only $2. 

He and other consumers now lose on 
every bushel, $1.14. 

Who gets the $1.14? 

If we were now under the old system, 
the farmer who raised one thousand 
Lushels of wheat and milled it would 
vet back from the mill 10,000 pounds of 
bran, or $220, and 2,000 pounds of 
middlings, or $53, and have 11,500 
pounds of flour to sell, worth $868.25, 
Lesides and over and above what he 
does get under the present system. 

He could feed the bran and middlings 
to his live stock and spend the $868.25 
for more mill feed and have $1,141.25 
worth of mill feed for his live stock. 
Because he gets none of this under the 
present system is one of the reasons 
why we are short on both farmers and 
live stock and must pay so much more 
for what we eat. 

Harris Dickson in Collier’s Weekly of 
August 11, 1917, invites “Mr. Hoover's 


earnest and impolite attention” to the 
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following circumstances: “Last year the 
farmer sold his wheat at an average of 
$1.50 per bushel.” Wheat bread, he says 
“sells at 10c and lle a pound, which is 
$20 a barrel for flour. $20.00 flour 
means nearly $4.25 a bushel for wheat, 
but the farmer got only $1.50. Where 
did the $2.75 go? Who was it that got 
nearly twice as much for doing nothing 
as the farmer got for raising the 
wheat ?” 

“Allowing for legitimate trade profits, 





In Keeping With Our Policy of Con- 


the Creations of World-Re- 
nowned Designers and Modistes We 
Announce that the 


will be exhibited here exclusively in 


The creations of this internationally 
famed modiste make irresistible’ appeal 
to women of distinctive tastes. 


This season 
gowns, dresses and wraps you 
see will likely bear the imprint 





They will be distinguished by the 
richest colorings and finest materials. 
The prices are from $40 and up and 
they are to be seen only at this store. 


The advance models are now here. 
Stocks will soon complete. 


STEX.BAER & FULLER 
DRY GGODS COMPANY » 
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wheat at $1.50 should have meant bread 
at less than 5c a pound.” 

Bread in Belgium, France and Eng- 
land is made from wheat imported from 
the United States, but bread sells in 
those countries at 60 per cent, 40 per 
cent and 30 per cent, respectively, below 
the price charged in New York. 

Mr. Dickson continues: “Again, for 
I want you to get this: Assuming that 
the farmer last year received the high- 
est average, $!.00 for his wheat, then, 
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has soared as high as $15 \ probable 
erage throughout the country is $14 


a barrel on 10,000, 
$50,000,000 a 


is taking $5 


barrels a month 


SOMCO 
(40) 


month absolutely picked from the Amert- 


can pocket. Since this rise in price 
tihout $9 was before the new crop, we 
may assume that over $250,000,000 Jas 
heen snatched from the mouth of lun 
eer—in excess of normal profits of trade 


accounts 
for a statement recently made to me that 
thirty 


had 


and distribution. This in part 


we have now in. this country 


millionaires than we 


commenced,” 


thousand more 
before the war 

To resume: In the old days, before 
the roller mill, raising live stock, chick 
ens and producing milk were protitable 
on the farm because the farmer had at 
his disposal these by-products, bran and 
middlinges, at a cost of $3 to $8 a ton. 
Meats were produced at a trifling cost, 
hogs and cattle only finished with corn. 
Now these by-products are not available, 
for, expressed in stock-food value, they 
cost as much as the highest-priced grain, 
the price being revulated hy the cost of 
the most expensive erain, 


AS a 


doesn’t pay and therefore, languishes. In 


consequence, stock — feeding 


sections it has stopped 


that 


fact, in many 


entirely. It is evident in addition 


to regulating the price of flour, at a 


price not to exceed $10 a ton, these by 
products must also be made available 
to the 


supply us with chickens, eggs, 


farmer if he is to continue to 
milk and 
meats without exacting an even greater 
price than the one. now charged. 

like the 


Is it true that an invention 
voller-process, which reduces milling 
cost and increases the per cent of the 


livher-priced portion of the product 


that goes to human consumption, is used 
to rob the American producer and con- 
sumer of over $250,000,000 a year? 


we 
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Fifty- Twelve 
By Harry B. Kennon 


If memory plays me no trick there ts, 
or was, a street in the city of St. Louts 
Is there a No. 
5012-2 


residence ? 


known as Cates avenue. 


5012 on that thoroughfare? Is 
vacant wooded 
It the last, 
] 


less musician ? 


space or a 
is 5012 the home of a match 
Psd. | 


natural curiosity of 


feel assured that 
he will pardon. the 
one who endeavored to deliver his price- 
less instrument to him without knowing 
not. Cates 


whether he succeeded or 


avenue and 3012 are the only clues. 


To begin where. the began: 


Madam Warnolsky received. 


quest 


My only impression of Madam War- 
nolsky’s guests is that they were charm- 
with another 
their The 
pleased talk, of which no word remains; 


ing people, charmed one 


and hostess. low flow of 


the dimness fragrant with incense of 


cigarettes indulged in as freely by wo 
men as ly men: the eeneral anticipation 
way of 


Why 


under this spell of 


of something exquisite in the 
entertainment, was very beguiling. 
| should have been 


expectation | do not know. 
Nor can T imagine why Madam War 
nolsky Invited me, | had never been 





d to the lady, had never seen 
er ¢ card « Cr I only know that 
her name was Warnolsky, because it was 
\\ | 
V\ I N\. 
However, if the company was indis 
tinct, Madam Warnolsky was most 


Gearly to be distinguished, from the 
I have rarely seen a@ woman 


ot such amazing bust development. A 


shadowy, low-cut, black gown and a 
spread-out necklace of dull jet made 
the white expanse appear more expan- 


sive. She had beautiful, speaking hands 
Whether 


shapeless, 


her arms were shapely or 


I may not say. Her hair was 
dark, and her compelling eves: her color 
ligh, her nose long and straight, and her 
wide mouth smiled under moustaches at 
the corners. She smoked a large, black 
cigar. Her voice, though somewhat mas 
culine, was cultivated; her conversation 
delightful, evanescent. Topic melted in- 
to topic every subject of absorbing in- 
terest, none interesting bevond the mo- 


War- 


nolsky | had met the mistress of a salon 


ment. [| realized that in Madam 


an unique experience. 


But she, too, shared the suspense of 
all, if one may call the prevailing well- 
bred, suppressed) expectation suspense. 
Now and again her eves would range to 
an immense Canton punch bowl such as 
may be seen in Salem, memorials of New 
England argonauts, that stood on a teak 
table im the 
That L should have reveled in anticipa- 
that | 
trigued by the 
That | 


when the 


center of the apartment. 


tion, too, should have been in- 


howl, seemed entirely 
should have exclaimed 
CAli” fitfully 
luminated, quite so. Everybody did the 
Madam  Warnolsky 
“Ah!” rapturously. 

The 


was from the interior, so tlickering that 


natural. 
bowl became 


same: exclaimed 


Wlumination of the Canton bow! 


the Chinese ladies leaning from. their 
haleonies smiled beneath the flower and 
fruit-laden greenery: smiled, and waved 
their fans to Chinese gentlemen going 
about their affairs with oriental neglect 
of the The 


all rather wonderful—but not so 


feminine. movement was 
won- 
cerful as the two long, shapely hands 
playing about the rim of the bowl and 
producing ravishing music. At intervals 
the hands would flutter in the air, and 
then melody would come from all parts 


of the room. 


Then it was, my eyes fell on the mu- 
sician—a_ head only, at the height of a 
tall man’s body: a pale, immobile face 
with closed eyes, surmounted by a shock 
ot hair the color of a peacock’s breast, 
that caught the light and held it. He 
held his hands at rest but for quivering 
The light 
of them and harmony flooded the apart- 
The 
intense 


fingers, He opened his eyes. 
seemed to drown in it. 
broke out into soft, 
“Compensation ! 


ment. I 
company 
cjaculations : Compen- 


sation! Compensation !” 


[ may have swooned in the general 


rapture, but remained unconscious of 


doing anything of the sort; nor do I 
recall wondering: “Why ‘compensation,’ 
or how?” 


Next morning, for morning had in- 


explicably, indubitably arrived, as light 
and Madam Warnolsky’s changed cos- 
tume attested, | found myself alone with 


Not the 


lithe hostess of the night before, how- 


the lady and the punch bowl. 
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Think: of It! 
Victrola Parlors 
For Your Convenience? 


18 


@ Very few stores in the 
entire United States have an 
equipment equal to this. 


| 

| @ And we do not believe 
| that another store in St. 
| Vouis can show you all the 
| Victrola models in all the 
|| different finishes. For in- 
stance: 


ste ste ste 
>K 1 BS 


| @ The new $100 model in 
| the driftwood finish. The 
new $300 model in American 


| walnut. And several others. 
| _ ee oe 
| 
| 


| There Is More Here 
That Makes Value 


q@ Our SEALED records 
| prove the point. Nobody 
wants a used record. No- 
body want a record that has 
been played over and over in 
|| the demonstrating parlor. 





* Kk 


@ Nobody wants a_ used 
Victrola. But an instrument 





ever, but a querulous old party distressed 
left his 
To get the bowl to 


that the musician should have 


instrument behind. 
its owner was the problem. 

Now there was the punch bow], there 
was Madam Warnolsky, and there I was. 
Put could possibly he 


one inference 


that has been sent on ap- 
proval is surely a USED in- 
strument. 


@ We do not send Victrolas 
on approval. We do not sell 
you the demonstrating rec- 
ord. The record that is sold 
to you is sealed as soon as it 
comes from the factory. 
That—and only that — is 
value. 


Any New Victrola 
on Easy Terms 


@ You don’t have to wait. 
The convenient way is open 
to you, if you wish to take 
advantage of it. Like this: 


$50 Victrola . $5.00 now 
$75 Victrola . $7.50 now 
$100 Victrola . . $10 now 
$150 Victrola. . $10 now 
$200 Victrola. . $15 now 


@ The balance can be paid 
in convenient monthly pay- 
ments. 


Vietrola Salon, Sixth Floor. 


of QMO 


ENTIRE BLOCK: OLIVE, LOCUST, SIXTH AND SEVENTH. 


that combination. I ac 


cepted the commission of returning the 


drawn from 
musician's instrument with the pleased 
middle-aged met 


s 


alacrity with which 
lug huge, fragile Canton punch bow! 
from hither to yon under such circum 
Yon, Madam Warnolsky 1 


stances. 








| 
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formed me, was No. 5012 Cates avenue. 

It may be imagined that bearing a 
burden of the kind would be awkward 
Not at all. Imagina 
tion when dealing with realities is a poor 
euide. I carried that bowl with the 


and inconvenient, 


ease with which a man carries an air in 
his head. I was as happy in returning 
his porcelain tool to the artist as was 
\iadam Warnolsky in having it returned. 
Of such is the kingdom of art. 


I came to an old man driving an old 
horse attached to an old, shackling spring 
wagon. “Did he know where 5012 Cates 
avenue was? Would he give me a lift?” 
He did, and would. But our progress 
was so exasperatingly slow, as compared 
with electric cars whizzing in the same 
direction, that I dismounted and trans- 
ferred. The conductor of the car knew 
all about Cates avenue, would let me off 
at 5012. Then both he and the motor- 
man yanished into thin air. 


1 rode and | rode in that) self-run 
car for miles and miles uncounted, and 
for hours not to be accounted for. | 
had a very pleasant time. Fear of fail- 
ure in reaching my destination and de- 
livering my treasure did not once assail 
me. I just rode. Then, either “the juice” 
ran out or I came to the end of the line. 
The car dematerialized. I stood in an 
Inness landscape, a wooded space where 
tree trunks loomed black against the 
sunset glow, all sulphur. I roamed about, 
hunting for 5012 Cates avenue. For how 
long, is past telling. Time did not grow 
in that wood. I kept saying to myself, 
“Fifty-twelve must be here—must be 
there.” Perplexity began taking toll. | 
awoke saying “Fifty-twelve, fifty-twelve, 
tifty-twelve.” 


Now I know that there is, or was, a 
Cates avenue in St. Louis. Is there a 
No. 5012 there? Is it the home of a 
matchless musician with peacock-bluc 
hair? Perhaps. For these be psychic 
times. Was he trying to send me a 
message? Did he ever get his priceless 
punch bowl? If so, will he give me a 
card to another of Madam Warnolsky’s 
musical smokers? That would be com- 
pensation, indeed. 


Or— 


Do IT play 5012 in the lottery ? 

*In the Kinloch Telephone Directory 
the residence No. 5012 Cates Avenue, is 
recorded as occupied by John P. Pensa. 
But the headquarters of ‘Patience 
Worth” are up the street a piece, at 
5711, 
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A Mind Reader 


They were dining off fowl in a res 
taurant. he explained, as he 
showed her the wishbone, “you take hold 
here. Then we must both make a wish 
and pull, and when it breaks the one 
Who has the biggest part of it will have 
his or her wish granted.” “But I don’t 
know what to wish for,” she protested. 
“Oh, you can think of something,” he 
said. “No, I can’t,” she replied. “I 
can't think of anything I want very 
much.” “Well, I'll wish for you,” he 
exclaimed. “Will you really?” 


“You see,” 


she asked. 


“Yes.” “Well, then, there’s no use fool- 
Ing with the old wishbone,” she inter- 
rupted with a glad smile: 
me,” 


“vou can have 


arising from the logical though amusing 
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Panne and [Lyons velvet with a touch 
of Duvetyn or rich brocaded silk—smart 
velvet bows and ribbon coquardes-—nov- 
elty feathers and dainty ostrich tips. 


610-612 Washington 
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Coming Shows 


David Belasco brings his latest suc- 
cess, the Winchell Smith and = Victor 
Mapes comedy, “The Boomerang,” to 
the Jefferson theatre for one week com- 
mencing Sunday night, September 23, 
and local theatre-goers are due for a 
real treat, according to the reports of 
those who have seen the play at the 
Belasco theatre, New York, or Powers’ 
theatre, Chicago. Mr. Belasco has never 
sponsored a more charming production 
or gathered together a more skilled com- 
pany of players than graces this play. 
In “The Boomerang” the rules for play- 
ing the love game are smartly and wittily 
expounded. A young physician has, as 
he thinks, reduced courtship to a science, 
only to find his method turned against 
him with telling effect. The comedy is 
of a high order and devoid of the time- 
worn conventions and general knock- 
about devices of slamming of doors, 
overturned tables and kicked-over chairs. 
The humor is natural and spontaneous, 





i A Collection of 
' Lovely New Hats 
| for Every 

Autumn Occasion 


More than a thousand exquisite 


creations to choose from at 


i 7.50 °10 *15 «© *50 


Becoming soft lines decide the effect- 
{||| iveness of the new hats. 
| new contours are featured here. 


Many distinctive 
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‘“‘THE HOUSE OF COURTESY” | 


























Special Announcement! 


Our Store will be closed on Thursday, Friday 
and Saturday of this week in order to make 
final preparations for our 


Great Removal Sale 


Commencing next Monday morning at 8:30. 
We are going to make this the greatest sell- 
ing event St. Louis has ever known. See 
Sunday’s Globe and Republic for full partic- 


ulars. 
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situations in which the 


ters find themselves. The cast is unsut 
passable. Some of the actors who have 
been identified with the success of “Thi 


since it was first produced 
York, two 


seen here, are 


Roomerang” 
at the Belasco theatre, New 
years ago, who will be 
Arthur Byron, Martha Hedman, Wallace 
Eddinger, Ruth Shepley, Gilbert Doug 
las, Kathryn Keys, Marguerite Chaffee, 
Dorothy Megrew and many others. 


- 
7 
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During the two years just previous 


to her returning to America, Anna IIeld 


was indefatigable in Paris and often 
near the front, in giving benefits, sing 


ing at charity bazaars and_ soliciting 
and raising money in scores of ways for 
the aid of the wounded and the assist 
ance of the French widows and orphans. 
musical comedy 


than 


The petite star of 


braved danger more once when 


she with her band of 
favorite with the poilus. 


French artists 
was a prime 
She taught the French boy 
“Tipperary” in Jenglish for the 
Fitting therefore that 


scouts to 
sing 
English soldiers. 
Miss Held, in mapping out her musical 
comedy “Follow Me,” which will be the 
attraction at the Shubert-Garrick theatre 
during the week commencing next Sun- 
day night, had the first act represent a 
charity bazaar and the second scene thie 
green room of a theatre wherein is be- 
ing held a benefit performance for the 
soldiers. Miss Held’s engagement at the 
Shubert-Garrick will include matinees on 
Wednesday and Saturday. 
¢, 


“Step Lively,” the Lasalle company’s 
latest and best musical comedy, a laugh 
ing hit, will appear at the American the 
week starting Sunday matinee. It has 
an excruciatingly funny story, the song 
hits are fresh and sparkling, the melo- 
dies easily played, sung and whistled, 
the dance turns lively and infectious. 
The cast has been carefully selected and 
is headed by Hal Johnson, celebrated as 
a comedian and female impersonator. 
There is a chorus that looks, sings and 
dances beautifully and wears” grace 
fully beautiful gowns in the midst o 
attractive stage settings. 


of 
. 


Kajiyama, the ambidexterous Japanese 
writing marvel, will head the vaudeville 
bill at the Grand Opera House the week 
starting next Monday. With a touch of 
comedy he accomplishes on a large black- 
board many difficult writing feats that 
are attempted by no other human, and 
his act is replete with comedy. “Back to 
Elmira,” a somewhat different playlet, 
will be presented by Charles H. Smith 
Valayda, the beautiful 
srazilian Nuts will 


and company. 
Creole belle, and the 
contribute some sparkling moments of 
musical comedy. Others on the pro- 
gramme are Delton, Mareeno and Del- 
ton, one of yaudeville’s cleverest comedy 
equilibristic trios; Schoen and Walton, 
“Ain't She Nice?” Kenny and Lafrance, 
in new songs and dances; Rambler sis- 
ters, “the essence of grace and charm ;” 
Rose Berry, singing comedienne; Jack 
Polk, “Just Polking Along;” the latest 
Keystone comedies and the Universal 
animated weekly. 


> 
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One of the best and biggest attractions 
in the burlesque field to-day, Billy Wat- 
son and his Beef Trust, will be seen 
next week at the Gayety theatre, com 
mencing with Sunday matinee and with 
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Billy 
an original after thirty 


afternoon pel formances. 


Watson is still 


years of cel y with the burlesqu 
oving public. This season he will pre 
sent two screams; “A New Arrival” and 


‘The Bashful Venus.” All vaudevillea 
Watson as Philip, the 
waiter. Philip does excruciating things 
in “The Bashful Venus.” Watson is 
ably assisted by Beatrice Harlowe, Kath- 


knows crazy 


ryn Pearl, queens of burlesque; Frances 
and Helen 
novelty songs and dances; Harry Mon- 


Russell, a sister team in 


tague, famed as a snappy playwright; 
Pony Kennedy, an eccentric Irish come 
dian: 


lew Reynolds, a funster of many 
faces and a chorus of twenty buxom 
widows. 


+ 
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Next week the patrons of the Standard 
theatre are invited to spend a few pleas- 
ant hours, afternoon or evening, any 
day with Jean Bendini’s “Forty Thieves.” 
You'd never think the forty could have 
such fun in the jail-house. Ignatz Pluto’s 


troupe of entertainers are on the bill. 


Weird doings occur at Hotel Topsy- 
Turvey. Daniel in the lion’s den is 
a strong card, and that’s not all. There 


are the ballets of the four seasons and 


the national holidays and the La Pa 
risian models of the twentieth century. 
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Nothing Serious 
By Elizabeth R. Hunt 


(All rights reserved. ) 

A plulosopher 
Was lecturing before a woman's club 
On “Nature in Relation to Art.” 
Ile began in a strain of delightful lu- 

cidity, 
Holding his hearers with voice and 
glance, 


And charming tiem into attention. 


But as he continued to gaze at the audi- 
ence 

In the rising tiers of seats before him, 

tle became confused and distracted. 

His language grew less intelligible, 

And by degrees strangely wandering. 

He looked about the little hall 

As if seeking a way of escape. 

At last he became quite incoherent, 

Uttered a picreing cry, 

And dropped lifeless upon the Persian 
rug 

Between the president and the secretary, 

Overturning the stand at his side, 

\nd splashing water 

Upon the president’s presiding dress. 

ty the time the doctor arrived 

The speaker had partly recovered, 

Sut was lying prone, 

llis eyes fixed on the ceiling, 

Ravine in what seemed delirium. 

“It was the hats, 

The horrible nightmare of hats, 

Row on row 

Banked up before me. 

I don’t mind one at a time 

But so many together get onto my nerves 

When I’m laying down laws about Art. 


“They were helmets and 


shaped like 

stewpans and halos 
\nd bombshells and tea trays and tents, 
designed by a 


have been 


must 
nihilist 
With no respect for law or order 
\nd no concept at all of aesthetics. 


They 
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Some soared aloft over the brow, 

But despondently drooped on the hair. 

Some were tall and erect at the back, 

Put dejected and flat in the front. 

Some lopped at the side and fell over 
the ear, 

Some flared so completely away from 
the head 

That they threatened to rise in the ir, 

Some dropped all around 

Like a sailor’s sou’wester, 

Some bristled with upstanding quills 

Like an Indian chieftain’s war bonnet. 


“But worse and still more disconcerting 
When seen in a mass close together, 
Were the weird supernatural trimmings, 
Ingenious distortions, 

Insane misconceptions 

Of true decorative effect. 


“There were tropical flowers sprouting 
up out of fur, 

And cherries and grapes in a saucer of 
lace. 


ST. Louis JEWELERS: 
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‘New Diamond Rings 


The diamond ring you select from our stoek is received 
with an added degree of esteem. 
the knowledge that exclusiveness, utmost quality and cor- 
rectness of value characterize any purchase from this store. 


The 
lustrated here is past 


—a 


mounting of artistic design, $540 


plat- 
inum ring shown at the right, 
With large, 
fine, White diamond—the mount- 
ing set with 20 smaller diamonds 
S558 


Another exquisite new 
ring is that 
—a 
and 
platinum 
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This esteem comes from 


true beauty of the ring il- 
picturing 
magnificent dinmond set off 
a hand-wrought platinum 
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diamond 
pictured at the left 
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large white diamond center 
six fine diamonds in = all- 
mounting .. $465 
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The Problem Solved “Where to g0 
To-night.” 


“CICARDI’S”’ 


Under Cover and Open Air 
SUMMER GARDEN. 
High-Class Entertainment Every 
Night. 
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Blue buttercups grew next to lilacs of 
gold, 

And red calla lilies by violets green. 

There were wide-spreading wings 

From no bird ever hatched, 

And funeral plumes 

From the top of a hearse. 

The stewpans were some of them cov- 
ered with chintz 

In violent patterns of flowers and fruit. 

To some of the helmets were fastened 
whisk brooms, 

To some of them small feather dusters. 

were song birds most horribly 
mounted, 

And pigeons exploded and pressed. 


There 
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Stuffed animals reared themselves over 
the crowns 
Or flattened themselves on the side of 


the brims. 


“These frightful constructions appeared 
to be spiked 

To the heads of the suffering wearers 

With daggers and arrows, 

With skewers and clubs, 

Set thickly with bogus crown jewels. 


“The feminine hat is uncivilized quite, 

Un-Christianized, pagan, profane, 

Anarchistic in color, adornment and 
line, 

Subversive of all high ideals in art, 

Pernicious in far-reaching social effect, 

And in influence bad for the young. 

The government ought to do something 
about it, 

The church should—” 


The philosopher’s voice here arose to a 
shriek, 

His excitement began to increase. ... 

The doctor got up from his knees, 

Snapped his medicine case together, 

And turned to the frightened club mem- 
bers. 

“Nothing serious,” he declared, 

“I’ve seen the symptoms before, 

But the man must be taken away at 


once. 
He’s been overcome by the hats. 
%e %e fe 


Marts and Money 

The Wall street market still is in an 
uncertain and highly nervous condition. 
Prices respond quickly, sometimes start- 
lingly, to rumors or reports of an un- 
favorable character. Fresh outbursts of 
liquidation occur almost every day in 
some important quarters. They are re- 
mindful of impairment of many con- 
tracts on the long side, of cancellation 
of call loans, and of growing distrust in 
investment circles. In the last few days 
there was rather heavy selling of such 
first-class investment stocks as General 
Electric, Chicago, M. & St. Paul 7 per 
cent preferred, Chicago & Northwestern 
& per cent preferred, and Union Pacific 
common and preferred. Naturally, the 
depressionistic crowd felt highly elated 
over the breaks in these and some other 
prominent instances. They drew the in- 
ference that the general market could 
not successfully withstand a series of 
renewed assaults all along the line. Thus 
far, they have not suited action to opin- 
ion in truly aggressive fashion. Perhaps 
they feel somewhat impressed with talk 
that a resumption of bear raids would 
he decidedly unpatriotic, in view of the 
imminence of another liberty loan—one 
of $4,000,000,000. There were rumors, the 
other day, that some New York bank- 
ers had been in conference with Wash- 
ington officials for the express purpose 
of devising ways and means for effec- 
tive circumvention of destructive tactics 
on the stock exchange. Confirmation of 
them could not be obtained, but it was 
noticeable that numerous leading quo- 
tations exhibited increased resiliency. 
Some of the wits could not refrain from 
indulging in jibes at the severe losses in 
recent times in the values of investment 
shares. They insisted that things of 
this variety must be considered the worst 
Possible purchases in present circum- 
stances. “The better the stock the 
weaker the price,” they declared. Inci- 





dentally, it was pointed out that the gov- 
ernment is about to issue 4 per cent 
bonds, that the state of Massachusetts 
is on a 4% per cent basis, so far as 
quotations for its bonds are concerned, 
and that the 5% per cent bonds of the 
United Kingdom, maturing in 1921, are 
rated at only 93 in New York. Such 
notable changes in investment standards, 
it was held, necessitate drastic rectifica- 
tion in the quoted values of all other se- 
curities that had, up to about three 
months ago, not been seriously affected 
by war finance. Chicago & Northwest- 
ern preferred, which has paid 8 per 
cent per annum since 1902, is quoted at 
134 at this moment. Eleven years ago, 
Wall street rated it at 270. Last Febru 
ary, sales were made at 152, a figure 
indicating a net yield of 514 per cent. 
At 134, the return is virtually 6 per cent. 
The readjustment has occurred, and is 
quite sufficient for the time being. It will 
no doubt go farther still if the con- 
flict continues indefinitely. The invest- 
ment basis may in such event be low- 
ered to 7 per cent. Similar observations 
may be made with regard to General 
Electric, another 8 per cent investment 
stock, which since last January has de- 
preciated from 17134 to 136. The com- 
mon stock of the U. S. Steel Corporation 
is valued at 10714, against 13654 on May 
31. The recent minimum was 104!%2. 
Since the establishment of it, the price 
has rallied to 1093¢, and relapsed to 
10514. According to accepted rules of 
speculation, this stock should make a 
still more important recovery—should 
advance to 115. Whether it will do so 
remains to be seen, considering the dis- 
tress shown by Wall street over the 
Washington plans of taxation and regu- 
lation of prices of commodities. Chair- 
man Fitzgerald stirred up no end of 
pessimistic gossip when he declared that 
the government may yet be forced to 
take 80 per cent of excess profits and 60 
per cent of incomes above “a very ordi- 
nary amount.” He estimated appropri- 
ations for the fiscal year ending July 
30, 1917, at almost $19,000,000,000. — De- 
fore Mr. Fitzgerald ventured his re- 
marks, stock exchange values displayed 
quite a little firmness; some of them 
indicated gains of two to three points. 
Sut they ran off rather easily after the 
arrival of the news from the capital. 
Copper shares seem to feel the adverse 
influences of intimations of dividend 
reductions. There’s considerable liqui- 
dation of them on rallies of a few 
points. Inspiration fell from 53!4 to 
49'4 on dispiriting rumors concerning 
steady liquidation by insiders who are 
apprehensive of a cut from $8 to $6 in 
the yearly rate of dividend The In 
spiration, it will be remembered, has in 
the last three months been badly crippled 
in its operations by labor troubles at 
its mines. The Anaconda Copper Co. 
has announced resumption of work in 
all its properties. The current quotation 
for the red metal is 26!4 cents per 
pound. The slight betterment followed 
hints from Washington that the quo- 
tation would officially be fixed at 25 
cents. Speculators were disposed to put 
faith in them largely because the allied 
governments in Europe had just con- 
tracted for 75,000,000 pounds at the price 
mentioned. Touching this matter, it 
should not be overlooked that a year 
ago the same governments purchased 
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= Without Reservation \ 
All America has been captivated by the 
refreshing goodness of 





REG US PAT OFF 


A BEVERAGE 





Those who have tasted it have spread the news 
of its deliciousness. Those who have tested it 
testify to its purity, wholesomeness and nutritive 
qualities. 


That’s why, throughout the country — north, 
east, south and west —in cities and villages — 
on land and water —among civilians, soldiers 
— sailors are found hosts of enthusiastic friends 
oO 


Bevo — the all-year-’round soft drink 
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Get Bevo at inns, restaurants, groceries, department and drug 
stores, picnic grounds, baseball parks, soda fountains, dining cars, 
steamships, and other places where refreshing beverages are sold. 
Guard against substitutes—have the bottle opened in front of you. 


Bevo is sold in bottles only—and is bottled exclusively by 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH — ST. LOUIS 
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on Fo r or Industry 
Will you think or pay? The Nation ereates all land values— 
justice demands their use for National Defense—not for private gain. Tax 
. on land values alone with no other taxes whatever will provide entire annual . 
national budget—even five billion dollars. Will force idle land into use. Increase crops. Stimulate 
industry. Reduce taxes for 95°% of the people. Will not raise prices or reduce production. 


Booklet free. NATIONAL SINGLE TAX LEAGUE, Cincinnati. Dept. V 





SNOW AMAAY 


10c and 25c 


FORHEADACHES NEURALGIA AND LaGRIPPtL 1 ABLE TS 

















INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED 
on cash and royalty basis. Patents 


Evens & Howard hand royalty basis. | Patenta 
secured. Models, experimental wor 
FIRE BRICK COMPANY and contract manufacturing. Inven- 


Manufacturers of tors, manufacturers, investors and 


High-Grade Fire Brick and Sewer Pipe promoters are invited to call and 


examine our model display. Or write 
Yards for City Delivery: Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., Desk R. M., 
920 Market St. Saint Louis 





2048-49-49a Railway Excha st. 
Louis, Mo. Phone, Olive 4236. 
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TAKE COMMAND! 


Young man, you’re in charge of a 
campaign! 





Defeat or victory; the result rests 
squarely upon your shoulders. 


The army of days—days always march- 
ing by—are the troops at your com- 
mand. 


Fach day is a force if you use it. Each | 
day is a loss if you abuse it. 


Your Mercantile Savings Account 
Book is the record cf your campaign. 
It tells of your fight with life. 


If each day shows a greater balance, 
you are winning — keep it up! 


Three Per Cent Interest 


Mercantile 
Trust Company 


Kighth and Locust Streets 





Member Federal Reserve System—U. S. Government Protection 




















“Saving for Investment” 


What do you do with your surplus funds when they 
pass the $500 mark? 

Have you studied the difference between investing in 
enterprises, ownerships and obligations? 

How do you choose between good bonds and others? 

The writer of “Saving for Investment” has en- 
deavored to answer these questions. His answers may 
interest you. A copy of the booklet is yours on request. 


Mississippi Valley Trust Company 
FOURTH and PINE 
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Upon request we will mail you our Booklet entitled 
‘ . e 
‘How to Invest Your Monthly Savings in Bonds” 


LORENZO E. ANDERSON & CO., 
310 N. Eighth St. Bond Dept. 








Offices for Rent in 


Syndicate Trust ».4 Century Buildings 
The Best Equipped and Best Located Offices in the City 


E. A. KENNEDY, Manager, Suite 908 Syndicate Trust Building 
Telephones; Main 1735, Central 377-R 
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440,000,000 pounds of 
The material reduction 


copper at 
the same figure. 
in their requirements comes in for con- 
siderable cogitation, particularly among 
parties who cannot rid themselves of the 
suspicion that the war is drawing to a 
close. The persistence of expectations 
of an early peace seems peculiar in view 
of the unremitting weakness of foreign 
exchange rates and the feeble recoveries 
in the values of war Of late, 
French rentes have been especially weak, 
the 


bonds. 
from. consideration 
» cents in the quotation 
with 
The 
Italian 


if we exclude 
violent fall to 11! 
rubles in 


for Russian connection 


the abortive Korniloff rebellion. 
latest rate for rubles is 16 cents. 
exchange rates improved a little on ac- 
count of reports of new victories on the 
Isonzo front. Sterling exchange con- 
tinues quoted at $4.75!4. 

The money market is tight, say leading 
brokers. One of them offered 6 per cent 
for accommodation for six 
Couldn't get it though. Many loans are 


being called right along. The optional 


months. 


interest charge hovers between 4 and 
514 per cent, with an occasional spurt to 
The banking institutions are 
They 


6 per cent. 
pursuing a circumspect policy. 
wish to be amply prepared for the sec- 
ond liberty loan. President Vanderbilt, 
of the National City Bank, believes that 
the task of disposing of the 4 per cent 
bonds will prove more facile than did 


the flotation of the first 3'4 per cent 
issue, 

New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad stock was down to 21 a few 
days since. The current figure is 25. 


The extreme weakness of this stock was 
accentuated by the report that the com- 


pany proposed to issue $45,000,000 of 7 


per cent preferred stock, which, of 
course, would come ahead of the $157,- 
117,900 stock now outstanding. It is 
officially stated that the New Haven is 
earning a surplus of several million dol- 
after providing for all interest 
Wall street adheres to the idea 


headed for a re- 


lars, 
charges. 
that the 
ceivership, chiefly, perhaps, on account 
of the $45,000,000 notes falling due May 
1, 1918. 
Haven stock sold at as high a price as 
279; in 1905, sales were made at 216; in 
1913, at 1297s. It used to be regarded 
as one of the finest investment stocks 
in the world. Howard Elliott has with- 
drawn from the presidency of the com- 
pany. It was a thorny, thankless job 
for him. 
a formidable 


company is 


Some thirty years ago, New 


Even masterly talents find this 
conjuncture in railroad 
business and finance. 
¢, 
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Finance in St. Louis 

It was an uneventful week on Fourth 
street. Business was on a modest scale, 
with prices holding steady or recording 
declines of a half to a full point. The 
general state of affairs plainly reflected 
the distempered and distrustful mood 
of Wall street. It was argued that with 
time money rather tight and a new 
$4,000,000,000 government loan impend- 
ing, inducements to operate on the long 
side are not at all compelling at present. 
In the industrial department, Certain- 
teed Products and National Candy com- 
mon were the principal features. The 
former sold mostly at 47, about two hun- 
dred shares being transferred. The re- 
cent high mark was 51%. Four hundred 
and eighty Candy common hrought 31.50 


to 34. Offerings in this case are likely 
a depressive influence on the 
Fifty Ely- 
were taken at 


tO GXere 
price a little while longer. 
Walker D. G. 


118; ten Missouri Portland Cement, at 


common 


79; fifty-five Chicago Railway Equip- 
ment at 109.50 to 110; forty Rice-Stix 
1). G. first preferred at 113, and $1,000 
Missouri-Edison Electric 5s at 97.25, For 
the last-named bonds the top mark in 
1916 101, the bottom 99.50. The 
apparent depreciation does not seem se- 


Was 


rious when compared with that in the 
values of many high-grade railroad and 
industrial bonds in the New York mar- 
ket. 

In the banking group, Commerce still 
is the only stock displaying more than 
perfunctory activity. One — hundred 
shares were lately transferred at 115 to 
115.50; the latter price denotes a decline 
of two points. Two State National 
brought 199, In 1916, the high and low 
points for this 8 per cent stock were 
210 and 189.50, respectively. 
tations for other prominent certificates 


The quo- 


of this class indicate no material changes. 
They are almost altogether nominal. 
The St. Louis market con- 
tinues firm, with time loans held at 5% 
to 6 per cent. Drafts on New York are 
rated at a discount of about 10 cents. 


ote 
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money 


Latest Ouotations 


Bid. Asked, 

Jetferson Bank SO 
Merchants-Laclede Natl Zia 
Nath Bank of Commerce I1f!s 116 
Third National Bank 240 
Mississippi Valley Trust 28S 
St. Louis Union Trust 340 345 
Title Guaranty Trust 89 
United Railways pfd 20% 21 
do 4s o8 Og 59 
Broadway 4tlos i 961, 
Cass Av. @& F. G: #428 9514 96 
Union Depot ts 998, ! 
I. St. L. & Sub 5s : SO 8014 
Missouri Edison 5s WTls 
St. I. Cotton Compress. 41) 
International Shoe com N§ 3% 

do pfd. <«, 260 
Granite-Bimetallic ; 63 34 65 
Bbrokn Shoe Co are ; 6s 
Independent Brew, 6s... 42 
National Candy com, : 3344 
do 2d pfd > Silo 
Chicago Ry. Equipment 1101. 
‘ertain-teed com, 16 nae 

40 


do 2d 


pid 
of 

elnswers to Inqturtes 

3. HH. M., Bozeman, Mont.—The stock 
of the Chino Consolidated Copper Co. 
has substantial intrinsic value. It should 
not be sold at a loss by parties who can 
afford to better. 
The current price of 51 is not exces- 
sive, even if it be admitted that the ex- 
isting dividend rate of $10 per annum 
cannot be The 
quotation denotes an adyance of only 
attained in 


await a turn for the 


considered permanent. 


$7 over the highest level 
1914—before the war, when holders got 
only 75 cents per quarter. If the divi- 


dend rate were to be cut to $5, pur- 


chasers at 51 would be assured of prac- 


tically 10 per cent on their funds. Part 
The property’s financial 
condition is good. It is controlled by 
people who represent the dominant in- 
terests in the Utah, Miami, and Nevada 
Copper Companies. 


value is $5. 


these were 
normal times, the of Southern 
Railway preferred, on which payments 
have been resumed at the stipulated rate 
of 5 per cent per annum, would doubt- 
to 80 at least. The pre 


INoutrer, St. Louis.—If 


price 


less advance 
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REEDY’S MIRROR 


How St. Louis Savings Enrich St. Louis 


Union Electric’s Customers, Financing Their Own Increasing Electric 
Service Requirements, Keep the 7” Dividends Here at Home. 





That’s one big gain, for St. Louis, in Union Electric’s new policy of 
financing plant extension costs by selling 7%” preferred stock direct to customers at par. It 
amounts to $140,000 a year on $2,000,000 of 7% preferred issued for sale to customers only. 


Another gain: every dollar invested by a customer goes into the business 


100 cents strong, less only the penny or two of advertising expenses; it pays no costly com- 
missions to bankers or brokers. 


Our customer partners draw $7 a year cash dividends, payable quarterly, 
on each $100 invested. They know their principal is safe and their dividends sure. They 
know their investment helps cut their Electric Service bills. 


At the close of business Sept. 19, the eleventh day of the sale of the second 
$1,000,000 of Union Electric 7% preferred, 637 customers had bought 3,799 shares. Several 
who bought shares of the first $1,000,000 last May have bought shares of this issue; some now 
have 40 shares, earning them $280 a year in dividends. 


Two customers who bought last May found themselves pinched for cash. 
They asked us to sell their shares. We sold them to other customers. Many customers applied 
too late to get shares of the first issue. Likely some will come too late to get shares of this 
issue. Such applicants will be listed in our office and given first chance to buy the shares of 
any customer who may inform us of his wish to sell. 


TERMS OF SALE 
(a), for cash, at $100 per share, par value. 
(b), on a 10-payment installment plan, at $102 per share. 
You pay $10.20 down and $10.20 a month for nine months, on each share bought, with Electric Service bills. 
You draw 5% interest from Union Electric, payable quarterly, on your installment payments. 
You can withdraw all installments, with interest, on 10 days’ notice, any time before making final payment. 


You get stock certificate when final payment is made. 
THIS OFFER IS LIMITED TO OUR CUSTOMERS ONLY. 


Not more than 20 shares of this issue will be sold to any customer. 


If you are a Union Electric customer, and want any number of shares 
from 1 to 20, your subscription will be accepted at once at any of our City or County offices. 


The Electric Company - 


UNION ELECTRIC: Main Office, 12th and Locust 


CITY OFFICES: 4912 Delmar; 3028 N. Grand; 3012 S. Grand 

COUNTY OFFICES: Webster Groves; Maplewood; Luxemburg; 
Clayton; Valley Park; Pacific; Union; Washington; Festus; 
De Soto; Perryville; St. Charles. 


Telephones: Bell, Main 3220; Kinloch, Central 3530 
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vailing quotation of 63 shows a gain of 


$6 when compared with that of a week 
ago. The maximum in 1916 was 73 


The highest on record, paid in 1906, is 
103. 


5 per cent. 


The stock can never pay more than 
Would recommend holding 
improvement some 


sort of an 


for more material 


months hence. Some im- 
portant upward movement is bound to 
come eventually. The company is well 
prepared for paying the preferred divi- 
dend indefinitely. 

CONSTANT READER, Jamestown, N. D. 
—The drop in the price of Northern 
Pacific—to 98!Z—the other day does not 
imply danger of a cut in the 7 per cent 
dividend. The company is earning a 
good surplus above payments to stock- 
holders. Besides, it owns a large block 
of the stock of the Surlington, 
which pays 8 per cent regularly, and 
paid 10 per cent extra only recently. All 
investment shares are hurt by the re- 
adjustment in values occasioned by ex- 
traordinarily heavy loans by warring 
governments and the incidental rise in 
interest rates. Northern Pacific may de- 
cline further, say to 90, by and by. Ii 
it does, additional purchases would be 
commendable. 

R. A. O’R., Athens, Tex.—lInterna- 
tional Nickel is a speculative investment. 
The company owns the stock of the In- 


rich 


ternational N. Co. of Canada. It is a 
New Jersey concern. Par value is $100, 
on which $1.50 is paid every three 


months. On July 20 last, an extra 1 
per cent was disbursed. The quite sharp 
decline in the stock’s quotation was the 
result, mostly, of real liquidation for 
important parties. Such, at least, is the 
opinion in Wall street. Officials declare 
that the 6 per cent is safely earned and 


will be continued for an_ indefinite 
period. 
STOCKHOLDER, Edina, Mo.—Republic 


Steel preferred is generally regarded as 
a second-grade investment stock. All 
dividends in arrears have been paid. 
Since 6 per cent is paid on the common, 
the 7 per cent on the preferred is se- 
cure. The present price of 101 shows a 
depreciation of $16 from the high notch 
of 1916. In view of the unsettled state 
of affairs in Wall street, a decline to 
95 would not be an astonishing perform- 
ance. Stockholders must get used to 
disagreeable happenings in financial mar- 
kets under existing general conditions. 
% So of 
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Sympathetic 
Every seat in the car was occupied, 
when a group of women got in. Going 
through to collect fares, the conductor 
who he thought was 


noticed a man 


asleep. “Wake up!” shouted the con- 
ductor. “I wasn’t asleep,” said the pas- 
senger. “Not asleep,” snapped the con- 
ductor. “Then what did you have your 


eyes closed for?” “It was because of 
the crowded condition of the car,” ex- 
plained the passenger. “I hate to see 
the women standing.” 








Keeps the Teeth White and Healthy 





New Novels 


In “The Call of the Wild” the late 
Jack London wrote what many critics 
pronounce his best work. It was the 


story of a dog and he infused into it 
the very spirit of the white mystery of 
the north. It was proof that London 
knew his Alaska and the men who par- 
ticipated in the first gold rush. He has 
left us another dog story in “Jerry,” 
just published by the Macmillans. 
Geographically it is many thousands of 
niles “The Call of the 
Wild,” are laid among 
the cannibal islands of the South Seas. 
Jerry is a thoroughbred Irish terrier who 


distant from 


for its scenes 


is given to the captain of a sailing ves- 
sel known as a “black-birder,” which is 
to say is engaged in labor recruiting for 
the white man’s part of Australasia. The 
heads of the captain and his white mate 
are taken and their bodies eaten by the 
Act- 
ing on a whim the chief saves Jerry 
from the pot and he, after going through 
this tribe of 
savages, finally the offing a 
white man’s vessel and swims out to it. 
On board this yacht he finds in its mas- 
the his 
the “black-birder.” 


cannibals of the Solomon group. 


many adventures among 


sees in 


ter and mistress successors to 


beloved captain of 


As we follow the adventures of the 
canine hero we are introduced to many 
different kinds of persons, tame and 


wild, who may be found in those lonely 
hits of land that thrust themselves out 
of the South We 
cially, an introduction to the cannibals. 


Seas. receive, espe- 
The story has a tropic colorfulness. One 
can almost feel the fierce glitter of the 
sun on those blue waters, hear the surf 
beat against the white coral reefs and 
see the mists arise from the stewing 
jungle swamps that lie along the shores. 
It is a good story and it especially makes 
plain to us once more Jack London’s 
understanding of and great love of ani- 
mals, but nevertheless it scarcely reach- 
es the standard ke established in some of 
his earlier works. The book has a good 
frontispiece hy Carton Moorepark. 


% 


It is a strange leading character that 
Alice Brown has given us in her book, 
‘Bromley Neighborhood,” published by 
the Macmillans. Ellen Brock would 
seem to be a type of that cold and nun- 
like virginity which finally develops in 
other instances into New England spin- 
sterhood. Her coldness and sense of 
virginal sacredness should be of a na- 
ture to repel men, but the author has no 
less than three men in love with her at 
one time. One declares himself too old 
for her and she rashly marries the boy 
who does not really know whether he 
loves her or not. She marries him and 
locks him out of the bridal chamber on 
the wedding night. Next day the bride- 
groom’s elder brother, who has also pro- 
posed to the girl, returns from the Eu- 
ropean war, and the bride, realizing in a 
moment that she loves him, throws aside 
all restraint and rushes into his arms in 
the the husband and the 
entire family—which, to say the least, is 
an extraordinary thing for even a womai 
The situation finally untangles 


presence of 


to do. 
itself to the satisfaction of the average 
reader, if not of the stern and exacting 
New England conscience. We are far 
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SHUBERT [ 
GARRICK 


IN HER GORGEOUS, 


Sunday 


$1.00 Mat. 


INCOMPARABLE ANN A HELD 


BEWILDERING 


“FOLLOW ME” 


LL, 


Night and All Next Week 
Wed. Sat. Mat., 50¢ to $1.50 
Nights, 50¢ to $2.00 


MUSICAL COMEDY 








JEFFERSON 


Sunday 
Mat., 
“0c to $2.00, 

David Belasco Presents 
THE ARISTOCRAT OF COMEDIES 


THE BOOMERANG 


With the superb, original cast direct from long engagements in New York 
and Chicago, 


next week, 
Nights and Sat. 


Night and all 
0c to SL.50; 


Wed, 
Mat.,, 


= 
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STANDARD 


Matinee Daily 


BURLESQUE 





CHAS. ROBINSON AND HIS 
P A RISIAN FLIRTS With an All-Star Cast of 
Burlesque Eavorites 
Next FORTY THIEVES 











GAYETY 


14th AND LOCUST 


THIS WEEK 
BOSTONIAN BURLESQUERS 
With Frank Finney, in 
“LPL OL! N’ VORK” 


BURLESQUE SHOWS 


Produced Each Week with Propriety 
Before Audiences Composed of— 
Women and Children. 

NEXT WEEK 
BILLY WATSON AND HIS 
FAMOUS BELLE TRUST 











ORPHEUM THEATER 


JOSEPH E. HOWARD & CO. 


Herbert Clifton— Grace Demar 
Miriam and Irene Marmein 
Myrtle Young and 

Jack Waldron 
Dyer and Ben Coyne 
ORCHESTRA 


Hlubert 





9th AT ST. CHARLES 8ST, 


TWIChk DAILY 
Iixtra! Iixtra! 


ALAN BROOKS 


Mats., Except Saturday 
, 


2.15 
acted 


S:15 


’ and Sunday, 
50e 


s2He-550e-500-The 





Eivenings, 5e- 
PICTURES 





more strongly drawn to the other lead- 
the book, the 


harum-searum, unthinking and gravel) 


ing female character of 


erring Grissie, who so secandalizes her 
staid New England neighborhood. She 
has a glorious irresponsibility and as 
thoughtlessly yields to her emotions and 
to the the 
wood nymph, and yet her New England 


calls of blood as a young 
neighborhood visits on her its extreme 


displeasure. 


The author surely knows her New 


Ingland. She presents to us a people 
who find it extremely difficult to ex 
press their emotions and indeed, are a 
little the 


feelings of the heart, but who nevyerthe- 


ashamed of showing softer 


less under their reserve and seeming 


hardness have a strong vein of sweet- 
ness and love. Many New 
types are introduced into 
Neighborhood,” not the least interesting 
of which is the stern and silent father 


Eneland 
“Bromley 


who rules his family with a rod of iron 
and only under the disaster that befalls 
him at the end partly reveals a little of 
the gentler, tenderer feeling that under- 
lies his tyranny. 


The quality of this novel is undoubt- 
edly much above the average. The plot 
of the book may not be very exciting 
but in its presentation of the life of a 
New England neighborhood the picture 
is true and strong. 

9. 
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Wunce—He lost all he had in Wall 





“Where Everybody Goes” 


15© COLUMBIA 25° 


Sixth and St. Charles 


10 Big Acts of Vaudeville 


Circus Novelties—Pictures 


Musical Comedy 





11 A. M., Continuing to 11 P. M. 








Grand Opera House 
ON MARKET STREET 
Between Broadway and Sixth 


The Theatre of Liberal Policy 
TEN STANDARD ACTS OF THE 
BIGGEST AND BEST 
ADVANCE VAUDEVILLE 
Ever Offered at Popular Prices 


Seats 30c¢; Lower Floor 25¢ 
All Other Seats 1I5e. 


Box 








AMERICAN. 


Starting Next Sunday Matinee and 
Week 

ves. and Sunday Mat., 10-25-35-50e; 

Mats., Tues,, Thurs., and Sat., 10-25¢. 


“STEP LIVELY” 


with HAL JOHNSON 
Supported by a Cast of Famous 
Farceurs and the 
“INIMITABLE 1917 BEAUTY SQUAD” 
© — of Sparkling, Vivacious, Lively Girls 











street, but later he married a widow 
with three million dollars. 


Twyce—I see. Lost on the stocks but 
won on the bonds.—The Lamb. 
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Philippine Folk Tales 


By Clover Hartz Seelig 
When the children cry for a new 
story, get them “Philippine Folk Tales” 
Dy Mabel (ook Cole (A. C. McClure 
& Co., Chicago). They are delightfully 


new, and yet reminiscent enough to 


establish a prehistoric kinship with the 


dark-skinned folk of our farthest flung 
dependency. Of course, all fairylore, 
which is really ethnology in pinafore, 
is the same the world over, and in this 
prim little volume there are the Filipino- 
cousins of our own favorite heroes, but 
about them to give them a= distinct 
racial flavor. Many are the island 
touches, so new and pleasing that they 
are a real literary fillip to the ennuied 
felk-lorist. To chew a betel-nut is Fili- 
pino for breaking the bread of hospital- 
ity. The betel-nut, ringed in a gold leaf, 
is their Mercury. The sands of the sea 


1 


are rare beads. A) Rabelian infant wil! 
spring, at a pin-prick, from a maiden’s 
little finger. There is no little art in the 
names given the characters. Some sound 
liellenic, some are onomatopocic, and 
some are baffling. “Ini-init” is a mas 
terpiece of suggestive humor, which is a 
sample of the flavor of the book. There 
are fables just as fascinating and subtle 
as Esop’s, but without the recommenda 
tion of his’ venerable and = classic an 
tiquity There is the eternal creation 
theory, the recurrent flood and the an- 
tegonism of good and evil presented 
with such wit and charm that one almost 
deubts that they are the fancies of our 
savage or semi-savage friends. 

However, in the present edition, Mabel 
Cook Cole will not win the friends shy 
deserves among the little folk. For 
the stories, in spite of their ethnological 
value, are bona fide little-folk-tales, but 
the pages are burdened with pedagogic 
notes, which attempt to translate into 
pure science the pretty fairy fancies 
that need no explanations. The pictures 
are anachronisms and biemishes upon the 
pageant of stories. They may rival the 
instructive merit of the Geographical 
Magazine, but they do not illustrate 
Aponibolinayen, the maid so lovely, that 
she was like a flame. Instead, they pic- 
ture an lgorot female, with all her mod 
ern irregularities, engaged in grindins 
corn. 

| hope there will be a Christmas edi- 
ton in true fairy regalia, to stand upon 
the beloved shelf with Grimm, Anderson 
and all the rest of them. 
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New Books Received 


Orders for any books reviewed in 
dee , . - 
Reepy’s Mirror will be promptly filled 
on rC( elpl of purchase price, with 


vi . oan annorece * aaa 

hostage added when necessary. Address, 

> ’ . ° Y 
Rrepy’s Mirror, St. Louis, Mo. 
' Jean Jatures, Socratis any TPUMANITARIAN 
W Marvaret Pease, New York: B. W. Tucbsel 
$1.00 

This is a vivid study of the great) French 
Demoerat Internationalist, assassinated in’ Paris 
on July 31, 1914, and therefore the first vietim 
of the War, \n introduction to Miss Pease’ 
ney has been provided by J.) Ramsay’ Mac 
onald, Socialist-Pacifist member of | Parlia 
ment | is the tirst book on this ve 
Mportant personality that has vet appeared i 
English, , 

= 
pe 1? IN Poverty by George La 
New York: B. W. Huebsch: $1.00. 
up COtRe, Lansbury is editor of the London 
f eral! Labor daily. Tle was a membe1 
of Parliament, but resigned beeause h would 
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‘DEMOCRACY 


TLE 


paces or a Pacifist. very. much of, All the late Cloth ‘ 

Single Taxer and considerable of a Socialist and Paper Bound Roeder’s Book Stere 
writes dircetly and with an undercurrent Books can be found 

fo strong fecling. He has great hopes of th at : : ::: : : 703 Locust Street 
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Our historians, emphasizing great deeds, almost invariably forget and fail 
to tell us of the real conflicts, of the great intellectural duels, out of which 
were wrought the very foundations of 


Mt 


America’s Ideal of Democracy 





Discussion is the fundamental element of Social Progress. | 





At the outbreak of war in 1793 between the platform the question of the correctness of the 
new republic of France and Great Britain and president’s attitude was fiercely debated. The 
Holland, President Washington, foreseeing most notable discussion of the subject was that 
that the storm might soon reach the United embodied in a series of controversial articles 
States, assembled his cabinet, and soon after written respectively by 


issued his famous 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON 


Proclamation of Neutrality (Signed ‘‘Pacificus’’) 


and 
This proclamation gave rise to widespread JAMES MADISON 
public discussion. In the press and on the (Signed ‘Helvidius’’) 


Cut out and mail coupon, or when writing, mention Reedys‘s Mirror, Marion Mills Miller, Litt. Ty. 
(Princeton), has prepared from the 


[ON-PARTISAN LEAGUE F¢ JEMOCRACY ae a . . 
NON-PARTISAN LEAGUE FOR DI RACY records this timely and interesting 


65 West 36th St., New York 


Herewith 25¢ in cash (or stamps), for which send to me, controversy—which is being pub- 
post-paid, one copy of lished in a neatly printed booklet— 
A Controversy Between with gravures of Hamilton and 


Alexander Hamilton (Pacificus) 


een Madison. The publisher’s price is 
James Madison (Helvidius) $1.00. A limited number will be 
on 


supplied to readers of Reedy’s Mir- 
ror, at Twenty-five Cents, post-paid. 


President Washington’s ‘Proclamation of Neutrality” 


Name... im EER Cr eT ee hussckwapauwet ‘ 


Non-Partisan League for 


Democracy 
65 West 36th St. New York. 


Address ....... oe ee Soa oe Peng eran gt atsed 


Date cae : EE ee ee ee aR 
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d to any party programme. Ile 
a DPacitist. \ much fa 


efficaey of the Trades Union Move 
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ing of “Refinement” 


EACH] SEASON, for a dozen vears has marked a 
further, richer refinement of the triumphant Dorris of 
1905. The Dorris of today is a car that stirs your 
pride. A masterpiece. 

Conspicuous for utmost beauty of body, in line and 
finish; for incomparable excellence in construction; for 
enormous power under quiet vet positive control; for 


luxury and comfort. 





“Built up toa Standard, not down toa Price” 


Kngined with the Original Dorris Verfected Valve-In-Head 
Motor, integral with the Dorris unique unit power plant—there- 
fore economical. Long, easy-riding springs—therefore extremely 
comfortable. Built) with skillful) care—therefore dependable, 
stanch and strong. Rich trimmings and accessories that over- 


satisfy the critical. 


Seven-Passenger Touring SPYTR5 

Four-Passenger Four-Door Tourist 2785 

Five-Passenger Sedan 3350 
$150 


Seven-Passenger Limousine 
All of the ahorve on the improved Dorris 1-C siv-culinder chassis 


(Prices f. 0. b. St. Louis) 


Dorris Motor Car Company 


Factory and Salesrooms: Laclede and Sarah, St. Louis 
































